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Stalin has dissolved the Commun- 
ist International. Let’s hope the 
American breed follows suit. 

s* * * 


Detroiter laying low a smoke 
screen on a busy street with his 
car was found using a gasoline- 
kerosene mixture. The judge laid 
him low with a $10 fine. 

* * * 

If, as Petroleum Coordinator 
Ickes avers, the East Coast’s gaso- 
ine crisis can be relieved by 
curtailing consumption in the Mid- 
west, there’s been criminal negli- 
gence in not using this method 
long before this. 


* * *£ 


Second Act Due? 

This gas crisis on the East Coast 
makes us hark back to last Octo- 
ber when there was one of the 
same, followed by the Yank inva- 
sion of North Africa. Will light- 
ning strike again—soon? 

* * * 


More Conversion 

Contrary to popular belief, con- 
version of auto facilities isn’t over 
by a long shot, as evidenced by 
Flint Chevrolet’s current conver- 
sion of a portion of its truck-en- 
gine plant. 

Peacetime machinery worth $13,- 
000,000 is now being moved into 
storage to make way for equip- 
ment to make plane parts. 

s* * * 


Anti-Dumping 
To create legislative safeguards 
against government “dumping” of 


_ surplus war materials, a House bill 


ould establish a committee of five 
Senators and five Representatives 
"to insure orderly disposition of 

such property.” 

Experts estimate these materials 
would range from 50 to 100 billion 
dollars. The bill would prevent 
possible postwar injury to private 

ndustry and business. 

s* + & 


Saving Carcasses 

To obtain additional mileage from 
scrap tires that can be made serv- 
ceable with the addition of relin- 
rs, the rubber director has ordered 
that reusable tire carcasses be ex- 
luded from rubber scrap now be- 
ng processed by reclaiming plants. 

Because of this order, some half 
million otherwise usable tires can 
be placed in service through the 
Defense Supplies Corp. The rubber 
director also has authorized the 
production of reliners for this pur- 


_ pose. 


s* * *# 


Seeking Bottlenecks 


Officials of the War department, 
avy department, Petroleum Ad- 
ministration for War, War Produc- 


tion Board and the Office of the 


Rubber Director this week will 
100-octane gasoline, 
d related plants in the South- 
west. Purpose of the trip will be 
to review the situation on the 
bround to the end that any bottle- 
necks that are found may be 
broken for the benefit of all related 
Drograms. 
Officials making the joint field 
spection trip will include Robert 
P, Patterson, James Forrestal, 
Ralph K. Davies, C. E. Wilson, and 
. M. Jeffers. 
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Rites Are Held 
For Edsel Ford, 
Dead at 49 


Headed Ford Empire 
For 24 Years; Auto 
Industry Mourns Loss 


DETROIT.—Funeral serv- 
ices were held here Friday 
for Edsel B. Ford, for 24 
years president of Ford Mo- 
tor Co., who died May 26 at 


the age of 49 following recurrence 
of a stomach malady for which he 
had been operated on two years 
ago. 

Typical of his life, services for 
the only son of Henry Ford were 
marked by quiet simplicity, the 
private chapel in Christ Church, 
Grosse Pointe, being reserved for 
the family and_ representative 
notables of the automotive indus- 
try. Burial was in Detroit. 


Mr. Ford, whe had headed the 
empire founded by his father 
since 1919 and was responsible 
for many of the policies and 
undertakings of the company in 
recent years, had been ill for sev- 
eral weeks. Recurrence of the 
stomach ailment, believed 
brought on by overwork in con- 
nection with Ford’s war produc- 
tion activities, was complicated 
by undulant fever. 


At his bedside when death came 
in his Grosse Pointe Shores home, 
were Mrs. Ford and their four chil- 
dren (the three sons, Henry II, 
Benson and William, are now in 
the armed forces), and Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Ford. The elder Ford 
will be 80 years old in July. 


News of Edsel Ford’s death came 
as a shock to his many associates 
in the automotive industry, who 
praised his cooperative spirit, his 
quiet efficiency in getting things 
done, and his business and finan- 
cial acumen. Labor leaders likewise 
spoke deeply of his sincerity, hon- 
esty and unselfishness. 

Son of an obscure mechanic 
whose auto mass-production meth- 
ods revolutionized the industry, 
Edsel Bryant Ford was born Nov. 
6, 1893, in a rented house in down- 
town Detroit. He was only 2% 
years old when his father built his 
first horseless carriage in May, 
1896. 

Worked in Plants 

Having attended public schools, 
Edsel was graduated from the De- 
troit University School at 19. In- 
stead of going to college, his father 
sent him into the Ford Highland 
Park plant for three years of “el- 
bowing” with workers, preparatory 

(Continued on Page 4, Col. 3) 
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Hope Held for More Delay 


In Used Car Price Ceiling 
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What About Ford’s Future? 


Henry Ford Seen Assuming 
Presidency of Company 


By Pete Wemhoff 
Managing Editor 

DETROIT.—In view of the Ford 
Motor Co.’s family ownership, 
death of President Edsel Ford last 
week naturally caused considerable 
speculation on the future of the 
company, its leadership, etc. 


Although provisions for the com- 
pany’s future are closely guarded 
family secrets, it is known that 


es Broken 


As Walkouts Hit Nation 


By Sydney J. Keith 
Associate Editor 
DETROIT.—What was the great- 
est epidemic of strikes since the 
Japs sneak-attacked Pear] Harbor 
occurred and ended during the 
past week. An estimated 100,000 
war workers were involved in the 
walkouts, which focused national 
attention on Detroit and Akron. 
Millions of manhours were lost 
on vital war production as labor 


trouble spread over five major 
plants of Chrysler Corp., two 
plants of Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Co., 
and several smaller war factories 
here. Full production was not re- 
sumed until late in the week. 

The strikes were “unauthor- 
ized” by top union officials, who 
were squabbling among them- 
selves. It was also apparent that, 

(Continued on Page 2, Col. 4) 
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when Edsel Ford became president 
in 1919 he received 42 percent of 
the company’s stock, the remainder 
being held by his father and 
mother. What, if any, disposition 
or plans for disposition of his 
holdings have been made are not 
known. 

Latest statement on finances 
(1941) show that the company’s 
assets were valued at $718,000,000, 
a far cry from the $28,000 actual 
cash investment with which the 
company was incorporated in 
1903. Real estate holdings of the 
firm in 1941 were valued at $143,- 
000,000 and machinery at $200,- 
000,000 


Although Henry Ford, who will 
be 80 July 30, has always declined 
titles in the company, it is thought 
that the company’s founder will 
assume the title of president when 
directors meet in the near future. 
These directors are Henry Ford 
and the two grandsons, Henry 
Ford II, Benson Ford, and Charles 
Sorensen, vice- president and pro- 
duction genius of the company. 

If the elder Ford does become 
nominal head of the company, it is 
assumed that Sorensen will as- 

(See FUTURE, Page 4, Col. 5) 
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NADA, OPA Set 


For ‘Plain Talk’ 


Dealers Ready to Offer 
Counter-Proposals If 
Agency Is Adamant 


WASHINGTON.—Members 
of NADA’s Executive com- 
mittee and 16 dealers from 
widely separated sections of 
the United States met here 


last week in preparation for a 
forthcoming conference with for- 
mer Senator Clyde Herring, now 
first assistant to OPA Administra- 
tor Prentiss Brown, to discuss 
proposed used car price ceilings. 
The meeting probably will be 
held Wednesday or Thursday of 
the present week, and it is ex- 
pected to be a free and frank, 
heart-to-heart discussion of ll 
phases of the used car price ceil- 
ing program, with all cards laid 
face up on the table. Arrangements 
for the meeting between Herring 
and the dealer group were made 
by NADA following the regional 
dealer meetings held for discus- 
sion of the used car problem. 

While it was generally under- 
stood that the OPA ceiling for- 
mula injected into the various 
regional meetings had been ap- 
proved by topflight OPA officials, 
Herring readily agreed to meet 
with a dealer committee and ex- 
Pressed keen interest. 


Ever since OPA’s used car price 
ceiling formula was laid before 
motor car dealers at New York, St. 
Louis and San Francisco, NADA 
has been framing a set of counter- 
proposals, but these had not yet 
been rounded out after the con- 
ference with the OPA’s assistant 
chief last week. OPA meanwhile, 
it is understood, will make no 
decision in the matter. 


OPA officials .want to give 
NADA every opportunity to pre- 
sent its side of the case and they 
are believed to be quite sympa- 
thetic with the position of the 
dealers. 

(See USED CARS, Page 26, Col. 3) 


BULLETIN 


DEARBORN. — Henry Ford 
was elected president of the 
company June 1. 

Charles Sorensen, production 
genius of the company, remains 
as vice-president. B. J. Craig, 
formerly secretary and acting 
treasurer, was named vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, while H. L. 
Moekle was elected secretary 
and assistant treasurer, and H. 
E. Schluchter, assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The board of directors was 
increased from five to nine 
members and now includes, be- 
sides Henry Ford, his two 
grandsons, Henry II and Benson 
Ford, Sorensen, Mrs. Eleanor 
Ford (Edsel’s widow), Harry H. 
Bennett, Craig, M. L. Bricker, 
general manager of Willow Run, 
and R. R. Rausch, superintend- 
ent of the River Rouge plant. 


xk k * 





Frazer Praises 
Small Plants 
For War Role 


TOLEDO.—The small business 
men of the nation, by taking over 
more than 50 percent of the war 
work held by 
many large corpo- 
rations, have 
helped put us on 
the offensive in 
the battle of pro- 
duction, accord- 
ing to Joseph W. 
Frazer, president 
of Willys - Over- 
land Motors. 
& Speaking before 
i, the Toledo Small 

J. W. Frazer \Business Assn. 

Frazer said that 
many large firms could solve the 
manpower situation if they would 
utilize smaller plants in areas 
where labor is relatively plentiful 
and where war jobs are still sorely 
needed. The shortage, he added, is 
in reality a local problem. 


“On one job which my firm is 
doing,” he said, “we are now re- 
ceiving high precision parts from 
former manufacturers of women’s 
handbags, lipsticks, cigar lighters, 
plastic buttons, shoe eyelets, com- 
pacts, watches and costume 
jewelry.” 

More than 50 percent of the 2,500 
suppliers throughout the nation 
who are furnishing parts and sup- 
plies for the jeeps, shells and other 
armaments being produced _ by 
Willys-Overland are located in 
cities where labor supply problems 
are not critical, Frazer declared. 


By allocating jobs to areas where 
industrial facilities and manpower 
have not been strained by the na- 
tion’s production effort, he pointed 
out, the company has been able to 
increase its output of vital weapons. 


In manufacturing the Willys jeep, 
63 percent of the supplies required 
are furnished by firms in non- 
critical areas. An additional 25 per- 
cent are supplied by plants in sec- 
ondary areas, Frazer said. 


Osborn Vice Kroeger 


INDIANAPOLIS.—C. R. Osborn has 
been named —s general manager of 
Allison division, General Motors Corp. 
He has taken over the duties of F. C. 
Kroeger, general manager, now on 
leave of absence. Osborn was assist- 
ant to Kroeger. 


Pete Wemhoff’s Fourth Dimension 
offers news of advertising. 
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Companies Too Bus 


With War:— 


Postwar Car Bubble 
Burst by Romney 


NEW YORK.—The automotive 
industry has not allowed “loose 
talk about extreme postwar mo- 
dels” to interfere with its concen- 
tration on its war jobs, George 
Romney, managing director of the 
Automotive Council for War Pro- 
duction, said here last week. 


“Despite repeated statements by 
leaders in the automotive industry 
that they expect to resume produc- 
tion on substantially the same mo- 
dels that were being produced 
when the war started, there are 
recurring articles in newspapers 
and magazines in which it is 
alleged that automobile companies 
are doing experimental work on 
postwar models,” Romney said. 

“Because the nation’s interest, 
both in the war and the recon- 
struction period, is directly and 
vitally involved, I want to em- 
phasize that I do not know of 
any motor vehicle company that 
is doing experimental work on 
new postwar cars. To my knowl- 
edge, every company in the in- 
dustry is concentrating com- 
pletely on its war jobs.” 

Experimentation on postwar 
products is ruled out by several 
factors, Romney declared, saying 
“there is no material available for 
experimental purposes, and, to the 
best of my knowledge, the govern- 
ment has not authorized the use 
of any material for such postwar 
products. If material were being 
used experimentally, it could only 
be on a black market basis. 

“The engineering and technical 
talent of the country does not 
exceed the requirements of this 
total, technical war. Automotive 
technicians are therefore devot- 
ing, and should continue to de- 


Oldsmobile Guns, 
Shells Praised 


LANSING.—Crushing defeat of 
Axis armies in Tunisia is only a 
sample of what they will get when 
the full force of Allied armored 
might is brought to bear against 
them, in the opinion of Brig. Gen. 
David G. Barr, chief of staff of 
the Armored Forces, U. S. Army. 

Contributing heavily to the rout 
of Von Arnim’s so-called “invinci- 
ble” panzer divisions were tank and 
tank-destroyer cannon, thousands 
of which were built in the war 
plants of Oldsmobile here. Firing 
high explosive and armor-piercing 
ammunition produced in the five 
shell plants of this division, these 
cannon aided materially in smash- 
ing the Afrika Korps. 

Further demonstrating the vital 
part being played by Oldsmobile in 
the war effort is a statement to 
all Oldsmobile employes from Maj. 
Gen. Levin H. Campbell, chief of 
Ordnance, who said: 

“You of Oldsmobile have made 
your strength felt on the land and 
in the air through the guns you 
produce. On American planes and 
tanks, those guns are pounding the 
enemy in the attack, while anti- 
tank and anti-aircraft cannon you 
made are defending our positions 
as We advance.” 


piace and the workmen at the Tank Depot, 
0., ame puting the final touches to the coat 


from salt water and air as it 


vote, their full energies to im- 
provement of the weapons our 
boys are using. We have still a 
long way to go to win the war.” 

The industry’s plan to resume 
produce on the 1942 models at the 
end of the war has not been al- 
tered, Romney said. 


FOB 


Factory 
By A. H. Allen 


THINGS ARE happening in an 
industrial way these days out be- 
yond the Rockies. Not only air- 
planes, but a host 
of other com- 
modities of war, 
from ships and 
tanks to the light 
metals and ply- 
wood. It is virtu- 
ally a chamber of 
commerce man’s 
dream, as hun- 
dreds of thou- 
sands of new 
workers and their 
families move in- 
to the coastal 
metropolitan areas and go to work 
in industry there. War has brought 
the boom which millions of dollars 
of promotion could never have 
wrought. 


But some day the war ends, 
and what of West Coast industry 
then? Take the case of the air- 
plane plants there, which now 
claim to be making better than 
60 percent of the “airframes” pro- 
duced in the entire country. 
That’s about 4,200 a month. And 
what of the 350,000 persons work- 
ing in the dozen-odd aircraft 
plants from San Diego to 
Seattle? 

Well, there is plenty of thought 
being applied to these questions, 
but until the war ends there is 
relatively little actually being done 
about them. A score of companies 
inside and outside the aircraft in- 
dustry are now having surveys 
made of market possibilities for 
various types of consumer goods 
after war—products that have not 
been produced on the Coast, such 
as home laundries, washing ma- 
chines, vacuum cleaners, stoves, 
etc. It is not strictly correct to 
say that such things have not been 
made on the Coast for some of 
them have, but in limited quanti- 
ties. 


A. H. Allen 


* * 


Plane Makers 


In Car Field? 


THERE IS much talk of the air- 
plane companies gravitating to the 
automotive field. Boeing is said to 
have a car engineered. Consoli- 
dated likewise (possibly with Bill 
Stout’s assistance). You can prob- 
ably count out North American be- 
cause of its close tie-in with Gen- 
eral Motors. Douglas likely will 
prefer to stick to the construction 
of commercial airliners and cargo 
planes, since it has established 
models of these types already be- 
ing produced in quantities. Lock- 
heed and Vega are question marks, 
but we would guess that Lockheed 
will try to stick in the cargo plane 
field, while its associate Vega tries 
some nonaircraft products. 


Boeing, in Seattle, is now 
studying the engineering and 
marketing of numerous nonair- 
craft products, but certainly will 
try to keep going with its Strato- 
liners and Flying Fortresses. 
Smaller companies like Northrup 
and Ryan, and Richard Millar’s 
newcomer Avion, Inc., might 
logically be expected to concen- 
trate on the smaller type of pri- 
vate plane or executive type as it 
is called. 

Assuming a number of producers 
on the Coast do enter th econsumer 
goods field after the war. Their 
immediate market is the 13,000,000 
inhabitants of the 11 West Coast 
states, 80 percent of this total be- 
ing distributed along the 1,500 

(Cuntinued on Page 23. Col. 1) 
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HOW AUTOMOBILE POWER helped break the bottleneck in tank produc- 


tion and service several months > was disclosed for the first time last week 
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es Broken 


As Walkouts Hit Nation 


(Continued from Page 1) 


for a while at least, UAW heads 

had little or no control over the 
actions of their rank-and-file 
adherents. 

In Akron, four of the major rub- 
ber plants were closed when mem- 
bers of the United Rubber Work- 
ers, another CIO affiliate, walked 
off their jobs in a five-day strike 
that ended Thursday only when 
they were served with an ultima- 
tum by President Roosevelt. 


This strike, too, had all the bear- 
ings of rank-and-file resurgence, 
since it lacked “authorization” by 
URW officials who urged the idle 
rubber workers to “honor their no- 
strike pledge to the nation.” 


The jeep assembly division at 
Willys-Overland in Toledo was 
forced to close when jeep axle pro- 
duction was halted at Spicer Mfg. 
Corp. Tuesday morning in a dis- 
pute involving about 5,000 workers. 


In another separate dispute at 
Auto-Lite Corp. in Toledo, about 
2,000 day employes walked out. 
The issues involved in this strike 
were not disclosed. After being 
informed by George Addes, UAW 
secretary-treasurer, that some of 
them apparently misunderstood 
the negotiating processes of the 
War Labor Board, the strikers 
returned to work, terming their 
one-day absence a “holiday.” 

Other strikes apparently lacking 
“authorization” of officials of the 


UAW (CIO) occurred last week at| ¢ 


Timken-Detroit Axle Co. and 
American Metal Products Co. here. 
They were shortlived, however, as 
the 2,600 war workers involved 
voted to return to their jobs after 
hearing appeals by their leaders. 

* * *& 


Factionalism the Cause? 


Regardless of cause, then, it is 
crystal clear that the once-tight 
reins of rank-and-file confidence 
in the heads of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers are slackening. 
It is also almost as clear that 
factionalism among the union’s 
top officials was at least an in- 
direct—if not the direct—cause 
for the abrogation of the no- 
strike pledge to the nation on 
the part of the workers. 

There is no greater issue con- 


“FOR HIGH ACHIEVEMENT in the production of war goods,” thred 
Chevrolet plants in the Buffalo area, engaged 
different Pratt & Whitney aircraft engines, now fly the Army-Navy E banner. 
Shown above at one of the three simultan 


mana 7. 


lant 


A. G. Gulliver, general 
otor and 


plant manager at the 
the Army 
of Chevrolet, and Rear Adm 


fronting this nation and its mil- 
lions of workers just now than 
that of victory. It is certainly 
improbable that the uncondi- 
tional surrender of our enemies 
can be hastened when war pro- 
duction is stopped—even for one 


day. 
* : + 


Report House Vote Near 
On Anti-Strike Bill 


While plans to force a House 
vote on the Connally-Smith anti- 
strike measure were abandoned 
last week, floor managers of the 
bill announced that they would de- 
mand action in the immediate 
future either with or without Ad- 
ministration aid. 

Procedure on the bill has already 
been approved by the House Rules 
committee. Any member of this 
committee may call up the bill at 
any time, and it was reported last 
week that at least two members, 
Rep. Howard W. Smith (Va.) and 
Rep. William M. Colmer (Miss.), 
were ready to call it up on short 


notice. 
ss $s 


Chrysler Appoints Blue 
To Personnel Post 


DETROIT.—V. E. Blue, formerly 
employment supervisor of Dodge 


nm 
N 


division of Chrysler Corp., has , 


been appointed to the staff of 
Winegar, director of per- 
sonnel of the corporation, it has 
been announced by the company. 


Self-Sealing Gas Tanks 
Used in Army Cars 


AKRON.—Although associated 
usually with only warplanes, 
self-sealing fuel tanks for sev- 
eral types of combat vehicles 
are being produced also, Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., a sup- 
plier of the self-sealing fuel 
tanks for combat vehicles, has 
disclosed. 

Self-sealing fuel tanks for the 
combat vehicles have withstood 
many tests and actual battle 
= in many parts of the 
wor 
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Sealers tell me 


By John 0. Munn 


Dealers’ of salesmen’s comments, questions or requests may be 


addressed to John O. 


Munn in care of Automotive News, Detroit, 


and the writer’s name will be kept In confidence if requested. 


HERE is still time to publish 
this column before a decision 
m& reached on the proposed price 
ceilings for used cars. I hope the 
overnment will give careful con- 
deration to the following 
thoughts, as they represent the 
pelings of many, many dealers. 
In the last issue we talked 
about the effect of used car price 
ceilings on the public, and con- 
cluded that neither the welfare 
nor safety of the nation was 
vanced by the proposal. We 
have previously talked about its 
effect on the dealer. It is rather 
obvious that it will do irrepara- 
ble damage to the trade, be- 
Bs » cars are in the hands of 
owners and not in the hands of 
dealers. If ceiling prices are 
enacted, it means dealers will be 
by-passed. In answer to a few 
dealers, who favor price ceilings 
> prevent speculation, let’s sum- 
marize what many more dealers 
tell me. 


* * 


Some Incentive 


Necessary 

the first place, has there been 
any rea] speculation? There has 
fo be some incentive for someone 
in the East, where gas rationing 
as prevented the use of cars, to 
ocate owners of such cars. This is 
probably an ex-automobile sales- 
an trying to make his living, 
using the experience and contacts 
be has gained in a lifetime. He 
bends his time seeking cars. He 
has no outlet, and it is natural he 
hould sell to an operator who has 
lot. He is entitled to a profit. He 
serves a useful need. The operator 
ho buys from this bird dog has 
b pay rent, pay salesmen, take a 
chance on his investment, and he 

so is entitled to a return. 

He has a lot that is easily 
located by Western buyers. The 
Western buyer takes a chance on 
his investment, has to pay trans- 
portation costs on the car to 
vhere it is needed, and he is 
certainly entitled to some profit. 
He sells to a dealer usually in a 
yar industry area. This dealer 
has a lot which costs money to 
maintain. There are perhaps re- 
bairs to make. The salesman’s 
commission must come out. 

* * * 


Routine Procedure 


or Years 
HIS is not speculation. It is 
merely paying the price of con- 
rting an essential car that is 
lying idle in some public or private 
arage in the East and placing it 
A the hands of an individual who 
has critical need of it. To the 
dependent used car dealer this 
Procedure has been routine for 
many years. He has had to go out 
d search for cars, buy them 
Mnder the best terms possible and 
then bring them to his selling area. 
he new car dealer, on the other 
and, had a prolific source of used 
ars through the sale of his new 


rs. 

What's happening now is that 
new car dealers, not having been 
ained or had past experience, 
are not going out and buying 
used cars. Only a few have 
feveloped such an operation. In 
other words, the independent 
ed car dealer has been the first 
» see the opportunity of supply- 
ing transportation where it is 
peded, and to follow it up ac- 
ively. Most new car dealers, 
however, see no reason why they 
hould recommend price ceilings 
on used cars just to stop the in- 
fependent dealer, and thus build 
Sp a system that will put all 
dealers out of business, including 

emselves. 


Price Books 


erely Guides 
DUT aside from that, I want to 
» pursue further at this time the 
Ailacy of any attempt by govern- 
ment or dealers to set price ceil- 
ks on used cars. The used car 


* 


* 


price books that have been used 
in the trade for many years, did 
not attempt to fix or set a definite 
price. The titles of these books are 
significant. They have always been 
called “Guides.” They merely gave 
some idea as to the price relation- 
ship between various yearly models, 
makes and body styles. 

The Used Car Guide used 
under the NRA Act was only a 
guide. It attempted only to give 
the average prices for which used 
cars were selling in a given ter- 
ritory. It did not attempt to 
regulate or fix the prices on cars 
in the public’s hands. Owners 
were free to sell at any price the 
cars would bring, and to any 
person they saw fit. The NRA 
guide was merely a means of 
protecting the list price of new 
cars and established a_ value, 
when the car was being traded 
in on @ new one, which the deal- 
er could not exceed. It only 
regulated the dealer; the public 


was free. 
* = * 


Each Car Worth 
A Different Price 


| gees the price of cars in the 
hands of the public can’t very 
well deal in averages. Each car is 
worth a different price. There is 
no standard value—or standard of 
values. Time depreciation is not a 
safe factor in determining value. 
Some cars 10 years old have been 
kept in garages a good part of the 
time and run very little, while a 
car one year old may have been 
wrecked and be worth a lot less 
money. Mileage can’t be a safe 
determining factor, either, because 
one car may have been carefully 
kept in condition—even chauffeur 
driven—and be a much better value 
at 100,000 miles than some abused 
car with only 5,000 miles. 
Depreciation of makes is not 

always the same. Lower-priced 
cars,- for instance, have always 
brought a greater percentage of 
their original price than high- 
priced or small-volume cars on 
the used car market. Nor can 
style depreciation be averaged. 
Some particular brands of a 
given year were worth more 
money a few years later on the 
used car market than the same 
make of cars that sold for prac- 
tically the same price but built 
@ year or so later. Place de- 
preciation is a factor. A particu- 
lar make of car, for instance, 
isn’t always worth the same 
price in one town as in another. 
The dealer influence enters here. 
There are towns where a dealer 
in a certain line never rebuilt 
used cars of that line, never sold 
competitors parts at a discount 
so they would rebuilt. As a re- 
sult that particular make in that 
particular town sold way below 
the national average price. 

Style depreciation has always 
had a large influence on used car 
prices in the past—sometimes 
amounting to as much as 40 per- 
cent for the first year. But with 
no new cars being produced, this 
element of depreciation no longer 
exists. Used cars are now sold for 
their value as transportation units, 
not as an indication of one’s social 


status. 
a” 


Won’t Advance 
Public Welfare 


NY used car price formula 

dealing in averages will just 
put a strain on enforcement. Price 
books have always been flexible. 
They took cognizance of changes 
in all these averages regularly. A 
fixed formula could not do this. 
Even with the flexible situation, 
used car guides had difficulty 
properly reflecting the market. 
They were built on average sales 
reports of sales made 60 days 
previous to the published date of 
the book. The book then was in 
effect 60 days. That oftén meant 
a time lapse of 120 days, one-third 
of a year interval, between the 

(Continued on Page 22, Col. 4) 


* * 


Dealer Recruits in Action... 


AUTOMOTIVE MEN of the 30lst Ordnance regiment, an unprecedented unit 
recruited by National Automobile Dealers Assn. and affiliates, march in review 
before Gen. George Morgan (in civilian clothes), one of the last oarviwae 
Medal of Honor soldiers of the Indian wars, during basic training. Wit 
Gen. Morgan, father-in-law of Col. D. C. Cabell, regimental commander, are 
Lieut. Col. E. R. wore Boise (Idaho), DeSoto-Plymouth dealer, commanding 
officer of the 4th ttalion; Maj. H. W. Hunsaker, a ue, N. M., 
manager of the New Mexico Motor Carriers Assn. and the ew Mexico 
Automobile Dealers Assn.; and Capt. Frank C. Bevington, Nampa, Idaho. 


3—(353) 
Dealer Recruits 


Win High Praise 
Of Army Chiefs 


Maintenance Regiments 
Now in Action on 
Various Battlefronts 


Eprror’s Note: Since Automo- 
tive News obtained Army clear- 
ance of the following story of 
the NADA ordnance battalions, 
the War Department has per- 
mitted publication of the fact 
that some of the dealer recruits 
saw valiant service in the Tu- 
nisian campaign and that some 
of them are now in England. 


| Special to Automotive News 

CAMP McCOY, Wis.—The thou- 
sands of automotive men, who left 
behind their private businesses a 
year ago in 22 western states to 
volunteer for overseas Army serv- 
ice under the unique enlistment 
‘ program promoted for the War de- 
partment by National Automobile 
Dealers Assn. and affiliates, have 
; written an unprecedented chapter 
Py U. S. military history. 


They formed the 301st Ordnance 
| Regiment, the first complete Ord- 
‘mance regiment in the history of 


4 the U. S. Army, and they did the 


OFFICERS OF the 301st Ordnance regiment were selected from the ranks 
of America’s automobile dealers. Like the enlisted men, a group of them 
are shown here standing in line for ‘‘chow.’’ They are, lett to right, Lieut. 
Neal S. Garrison, Berkeley, Calif., automobile insurance adjuster; Capt. Frank 
C. Bevington, Nampa, Idaho; Capt. Elmer L. Finch, Waterloo, Ia.; Capt. E. A. 
Blake, Milwaukee; Maj. Hubert R. Hopkins, Portiand (Ore.} Pontiac dealer; 
Capt. Donald F. Knowles, manager of Madison (Wis.) Chevrolet dealership. 


LIKE OTHERS, officers in the 301st Ordnance regiment are required to 
keep fit for active ~*~. Maj. Clive R. Lane, Topeka, Kans., secretary and 
general manager of ansas Automobile Dealers Assn., is shown as he 
negotiates a difficult hurdle on the obstacle course. 


U. S. Army Signal Corps Photo 


MAJ. HAROLD SEEBER, left, Ford dealer and mayor of Kellogg, Idaho, 
and Lieut. Leigh Coffin, used car dealer, Fairbury, Neb. (both in overseas 
caps), are shown at Camp McCoy, Wis., supervising the loading of_155-mm. 
projectiles, high explosive, for shipment as members of the 30lst Ordnance 
regiment train for overseas service. 


| job in a way that has broken all 
Army precedent in the type of or- 
ganization, matter of recruiting 
and method of training. 


With these automotive men rests 
the vital responsibility of repairing 
and maintaining all kinds of mili- 
tary vehicles and other mechanical 
war equipment on the field of 
battle. If any one questions their 
capability, War department records 
show that the 301st Ordnance Regi- 
ment has the highest I. Q. average 
of any regiment in the Army. 


Make Many Sacrifices 


The thousands of automobile 
men who voluntarily joined this 
regiment made tremendous per- 
sonal sacrifices in order that they 
might provide the Army with es- 
sential skills it could not other- 
wise obtain in such large measure 
and in such short time. About 60 
percent of the men are married 
and they left behind their families, 
many with children. Others gave 
up their businesses which they 
spent a lifetime building. 


This distinguished regiment— 
made up of between 85 and 90 
percent of men who were asso- 
ciated with the automobile busi- 
ness or some related trade—in- 
cludes an array of mechanical, 
technical and administrative ex- 
perts who spent years in 

(Continued on Page 14, Col. 1) 


New Car Quotas 
For June 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire .. 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina.... 
North Dakota .... 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina .... 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia .... 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

if Dis. of Columbia... 
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Sidelights in Edsel Ford's Life. . . 


(Continued from Page 1) 


to placing him in an executive 
capacity with the Ford company. 
“I told Edsel that he would net 
learn all he ought to know by 
merely working in the shops,” 
said Henry Ford, “but that he 
would do better to spend two or 
three years just wandering 
around seeing how everything 
was done and getting acquainted 
with the men, always keeping in 
mind that, some day, he would 
be called on to administer it all.” 
In 1915, Edsel was made secre- 
tary of the company, and his 
father proceeded to create “inci- 
dents” in his factory to “try and 
prove” his son. 
Meanwhile, Edsel married in 1916 
Eleanor Clay, niece of the founder 
‘of the J. L. Hudson department 
‘store in Detroit. Four children 
j; were born, Henry II in 1918; Ben- 
son in 1920; Josephine in 1922 and 
William in 1925. 
Aided Many Charities 


Despite his increasing responsi- 
| bilities with the Ford company, 
Edsel found time too for social 
life, participation in civic and 
humanitarian projects such as in- 
\fantile paralysis campaigns, Red 
; Cross, community funds, etc. He 
| was also a generous contributor to 
| art and music. 

| During World War I Henry 
,Ford, who had opposed war with 
‘great vigor, shifted his position 


when the United States entered the 
THE LATE Edsel Ford is shown here with his father on the latter’s om) oe and took on numerous war 


birthday last summer. Henry Ford will be 80 in July. contracts, including helmets, air- 


| Plane motors, ambulances, “Eagle” 
'boats, etc. As secretary, Edsel of 
‘course had an active part in this 
i war production, and the company 
‘appealed for his draft deferment 
| on the grounds of essentiality, such 
‘as now exist in World War II. 
But the political angle engulfed 
Edsel and his name was blazoned 
,across the country; he became the 
butt of many jokes because of the} EDSEL FORD took over the shovel 


* operator’s levers for a few minutes 
draft question. Henry Ford, a close when excavation work started in 1940 


‘friend of President Wilson, Was| for the aircraft engine building in the 
! soon to run for U. S. senator from| Ford Rouge plant. 

Michigan on the Democrat ticket. . 

‘Republican leaders in Congress| Earlier development of the com- 
naturally held up Edsel’s request | Pany had been around that old 
for deferment to public scorn, hop-| model with its planetary transmis- 
ing thereby to put the skids under | Sion and transverse springs, and 
j his father. the elder Ford was extremely re- 


luctant to abandon it. 
HENRY AND EDSEL FORD are shown in a recent photo at a dinner table! _ Democrat leaders, on the — Much of Mr. Ford’s time since 
with the latter’s two sons, Benson (left) and Henry Ford II, both of whom hand, praised Edsel’s essen _ : 























Rites Held for Edsel Ford, 49, President 
of Ford Empire for 24 Years : 





vard, Rotunda drive and Southfieldiijaaea 
road, in Dearborn. With its 800 
acres, its 3,600-foot runways—the 
first concrete runways in the worldiiime 
—its mooring mast for dirigibles 
and its service hangars, it was then, 
one of the most modern airpor 
in the world. 

Edsel’s hand was also seen in » 
the purchase, in 1925, of the 
Stout Metal Airplane Co., which 
became a division of the Ford 
Motor Co., with William B. 
Stout, the company’s founder, as 
vice-president and general man- 
ager. Stout had been building the 
first all-metal planes in the world. 
Powered by Liberty motors, de-@ 
veloped during World War I, 
they were single-motored and of 
several types, but, mostly, eight- 
passenger pullman planes. The 
Fords and Stout evolved a tri- 
motored all-metal passenger and 
cargo ship. In the next seven 
years they built more than 200 of 
them. Many of them are still in 
use today carrying freight over 
the Andes in South America, in 
Russia and India. 

But the project was 20 years 
ahead of its time. The market fo 
the big transports was but falter- 
ing; that for individually-owned 
sedans and runabouts never de 
veloped. In 1932, at the depth of 
the world depression. Ford airplang 
manufacture was discontinued. 

Other Public Services 

Mr. Ford found his relaxatioy 
with his family and at games o 
golf and tennis. For many years 
he had been a frequent spectato 
at tennis matches and was a fol- 
lower of baseball. He had an ex; 
ceptional talent for painting, on 
of his little known avocations. 

He was a director of the Manu- 
facturers National Bank at De — 
troit. He had been a member of 
the Arts Commission of the De- 
troit Institute of Arts since 1925 
and was elected president of the 
Institute in 1930. 

Other public services of Mr. Foré 
included: 

Trustee of the National Founda 
tion for Infantile Paralysis; mem- 
ber of the National Advisory Com 
mittee of the American Red Cros¢ 
vice-president and trustee of Henry 
Ford Hospital; board chairman oa 
the Detroit University School a 
Grosse Pointe Day School Corp.; 


World War II began had b 
and pointed that h ; 5 — 
are directors of the company and are now in the armed services. wt t . } ~ fa alee io taken up with the administration | trustee of the Museum of Moderg 


a » Edse of Willow Run. He headed the} Art; member of Isle Royal Nation 
dante 7 ee ona - group of Ford executives which| Parks Commission, and president 
went to San Diego, Calif., in Janu-| of the Ford Foundation. 
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HENRY FORD and Son Edsel seated in the first Ford Model T (1903), new 
on exhibit at Ford’s Greenfield Village in Dearborn, Mich. 
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sirous of going to France, re- 

mained at his civilian post, how- 

ever, at the insistence of his 
father and friends. 

In 1919, Edsel was named presi- 
dent of the Ford empire, shortly 
after his father had settled a dis- 
pute with stockholders by buying 
out Senator James Couzens, John 
F. Dodge and others for $75,000,000, 
borrowed from the Wall Street he’s 
always hated. Edsel then received 
42 percent of the company’s stock, 
his father and mother holding the 
remainder. Edsel later became 
treasurer and nominal _ general 
manager of the company, with his 
father remaining in the _ back- 
ground. 

Influenced Designing 

As president of the company for 
24 years Edsel knew the company 
and its many facets better than 
any man except Henry Ford. Edsel 
Ford interested himself in every 


ary, 1941 at the request of the gov- 
ernment to view the Consolidated 
Aircraft Corp. plant and decide 
whether Ford could build four- 
engined bombers on a mass pro- 
duction basis. 

Not First Venture 

Willow Run was not Mr. Ford’s 
first venture into the aircraft field. 
He had been connected with the 
development of the Ford tri-motor 
planes and earlier, at the age of 15, 
he and a friend built an airplane 
powered with a Ford engine. 

By the early 1920’s Edsel believed 
the world was on the threshold of 
mass air transport; that the “air 
flivver,” costing, in volume produc- 
tion, about the same as a low- 
priced automobile, was at hand, 
and that, soon, air travel would be 
as common as land travel. 

To some extent Henry Ford went 
along with him in these ideas, but 


sume actual managership over th® 
empire, aided perhaps by others in 
the Ford gener or by othey 
brought in 


tember, has been associated witk 
Ford since 1905 and is credite® 
with developing the moving assem- 
bly line for mass-production 4q 
ears, and other innovations. 




















Future 


(Continued from Page 1) 


rom outside. 

Thereby, the founder would be 
able to keep the titular leadership 
of his company in the Ford family, 
awaiting the day when one of the 
grandsons—probably Henry Ford 
—would be out of the armed 
forces and able to take over presi- 
dency of the empire. 

Sorensen, who will be 62 in Sep- 


Although Edsel Ford also car- 


department of the business. His|it was largely through the son’s| ried the title of treasurer, most q 
normal responsibilities were in-| initiative and promotion that, in|this work in late years has cen= 
creased greatly after the company | 1923-24, Ford Airport was laid out/tered on B. J. Craig, secretary of 
stopped automobile production and|#"d built along Oakwood boule-'the company. 


went all-out in the production of 
planes and other weapons of war. 
Edsel Ford had a great deal to 
do with the design of all Ford 
cars following the Model T. The 
Lincoln Zephyr and Lincoln cars 
were largely conceived, designed 
and manufactured under his di- 
rection. The company’s advertis- 
ing and promotion were also 
largely his undertakings. 
Although it is impossible to sep- 
arate the contributions of the son 
from those of the father, it is 
nevertheless true that some of the jo 
|Ford Motor Co.’s most important , 
LIKE FATHER, like son applies to this picture of the late Edsel Ford, accomplishments were almost sole- Pah 
(right), which was snapped in 1941 in New York. Shown here are sons of|ly those of the younger Ford. “ ” : 
three famous fathers (Henry Ford, Thomas A. Edison and Harvey Firestone), One of his earliest successes was sstehatbetine te sina aa aa elibeaaiae ee a ee 
who had been lifelong friends. Left to right, Harvey Firestone jr., president} persuading his father to discard| by, many as the best photo ever taken of the heads of the automoti 


of Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; Charles Edison, then governor of New Jersey;| the old Model T in favor of one ee aoe vis Cs. oe 4, Ef Etnans teckel ae oe 
and Edsel Ford, president of Ford Motor Co. 4 ° : 


with a conventional gear-shift.| Edsel Ford, president of Ford Motor. 
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from A Word in Edgewise... 


Tribute to Edsel Ford 


(Reprinted from Automotive News, Jan. 28, 1937) 


Down at Dearborn the other 
day, as one of the hundred or 
so Detroit newspapermen and 
invited guests who came to see 

the 25 millionth 

MODEST Ford come off the 

YOUNG line, I was again 

MAN impressed with a 
young man regard- 

ing whom the public knows too 
little. The only reason in the 
world why you do not know all 
about him, what he eats, wears 
and thinks is 

because he is 

even more dif- 

fident to pub- 

licity than his 

modest father. 

He is even 

more adroit in 

avoiding the 

spotlight than 

his dad, whose 

statements 

have been 

“front - page 

news“ now for 

almost a gen- 

eration. Al- 

Edsel Ford though dozens 

of biographies 
and countless newspaper and 
magazine article have been writ- 
ten about Henry Ford, no one to 
my knowledge has ever written 
a pen portrait of his son, Edsel 
Bryant Ford, who, as all good 
Ford men know, is the actual 
president and one of the three 
owners of that world-wide in- 
stitution, the Ford Motor Co. 

* * * 


I speak of him as a fellow- 
townsman, because Edsel Ford 
was born in Detroit and has 
lived here all of his life. The 
conduct of his life could well 
be set down as a primer for all 
wealthy sons (and particularly 
their doting fathers) to read. 
Son of the world’s wealthiest 
genius, this young man, now 
just 43, has a reputation in his 
own home town for clean liv- 
ing, modesty and civic-minded- 
ness which has never been 
blemished, even by a lying 
slanderer. I weigh my words 
carefully in making that state- 
ment and any newspaper man 
in Detroit, who has lived here 
for 20 or more years, will bear 


me out. It is a little hard to 
write into cold type the admira- 
tion which the average citizen 
of Detroit feels for this worthy 
son of a famous father without 
having it appear like flattery. 
That, of all things, I imagine, 
Edsel Ford would abhor most. 


And do not gather from this 
statement that he is not a virile, 
red-blooded, two-fisted young 
man. His modesty and frank- 
ness win confidence immediately 
from all with whom he comes 
in contact. I have talked with 
many men who have had busi- 
ness dealings with him for years 
and who say he has an alert, 
piercing mind that goes directly 
to the core of a question and 
finds no delay in deciding it. I 
have talked with Ford men who 
work for him and Ford dealers 
who sell for him, and their 
opinion that “he is a fine fellow” 
is unanimous. Ninety-nine per- 
cent of his charitable and civic 
benefactions have never been 
heard of and yet one cannot 
move around this town without 
finding out where he has come 
in, usually to “save the day,” 
but on the solemn promise of 
the sponsors that “under no 
conditions” must it ever be 
known that he “helped out!” 

od * SJ 


His influence on the policies 
of the Ford company are un- 
doubtedly very greatly mini- 
mized in the minds of the ma- 
jority who have come to look 
upon the names “Henry” and 
“Ford” as synonymous. It is no 
secret in Detroit, however, that 
the modern lines of the new 
Fords, first tested out in the 
Lincoln-Zephyr, were the result 
of his sponsorship. Or that the 
progressive sales and advertis- 
ing campaigns, radio programs, 
world’s fair buildings and gen- 
erous use of practically every 
form of media, came into the 
Ford picture only after Edsel 
took the helm. Detroit has a 
justifiable right to point proudly 
to this man as “her son” and I 
am glad the luncheon, Monday, 
gave one Detroiter this oppor- 
tunity to so express himself.— 
G.M.S. 


EDSEL FORD and his father are shown welcoming Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker 
when he visited the Willow Bun bomber plant early this year. 


b 


EDSEL FORD, who died last week at the age of 49, is shown here at the 


wheel of the 25 millionth Ford car, 
pontrol of the first Ford model. 


while Henry Ford is seated at the 


‘of the present Fisher building, 


AS A YOUTH, the late Edsel Ford rode in this Ford Model K_(40 horse 
Seated next to the elder Ford is E. 


Ford, at the wheel. 


LeRoy Pelletier, 


rst advertising manager for 


wer, $2,800) with his father, Henry 
Ford. In 


the tonneau are Miss Clarkson (left), Edsel, and Mrs. Henry Ford. The photo was taken just opposite the site 


Detroit. 


Auto Leaders Praise Edsel Ford’s Service, 


Quiet Efficiency in Work 


DETROIT.—Expressions of great 
loss and sympathy came from all 
walks of life last week following 
the death of Edsel B. Ford, for 24 
years president of the Ford Motor 
Co. 


President Roosevelt sent a 


' message to Henry Ford: “Please 


accept for yourself and for all 
who mourn with you this assur- 
ance of heartfelt sympathy in 
which Mrs. Roosevelt joins.” 


Typical of the expressions from 
Mr. Ford’s associates in the auto- 
motive industry were these: 

Lieut. Gen. William S. Knudsen, 
former president of General Motors 
Corp. and one time official of the 
Ford company, said in Washington 
he was “very shocked to hear of 
the untimely death of Edsel Ford.” 


“I have known him since he was 
a boy,” Knudsen said, “and always 
admired him as a good son, a 
good father and a very fine gentle- 
man. He was beloved by all and 
will be missed greatly.” 

*s * *& 


Alfred P. Sloan, jr., chairman of 
General Motors: 


“In the death of Edsel Ford the 
automobile industry has lost one 
of its outstanding leaders, As head 
of one of the great automotive 
companies, Mr. Ford made an im- 
portant contribution to the in- 
dustry: 


“With the coming of the war 
he gave much of his time and 
of his abilities to helping pro- 
mote understanding and coopera- 
tion among automotive manu- 
facturers in forwarding their 
war effort. 


“Those of us who were associ- 
ated with him in this cooperative 
undertaking know of the long 
hours and tireless effort and valu- 
able contribution given on _ his 
part.” 

* * * 

K. T. Keller, president of Chrys- 

ler Corp.: 


“Edsel Ford had a quiet and very 
efficient way of getting things done 
well. It was a pleasure to work 
with him on matters of national 
interest and in connection with the 
many civic affairs in which he was 
interested. We shall miss him very 
much personally and the country 
will miss one who worked so con- 
stantly in its interests.” 

* * * 


C. E. Wilson, president of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp.: 


“The death of Edsel Ford comes 
as a shock to his many friends 
in the automobile industry. Dur- 
ing the war and the preparation 
for war, he could always be count- 
ed upon for understanding coop- 
eration. He was willing to work 
tirelessly and give the whole in- 


Macauley Cites Industry 


Loss in Ford’s Death 


Alvan Macauley, president of 
the Automotive Council for War 
Production, made the following 
statement on the death of Edsel 
Ford, a director of the automo- 
tive council: 

“The news of Mr. Edsel Ford’s 
death is a real blow to the auto- 
motive industry. He has worked 
hard and unselfishly in the 
cause of this industry’s coopera- 
tive war production effort. 
Those of us who have been 
closely associated with him in 
this period know that his per- 
sonal contribution to the battle 
of production is an achievement 
of great magnitude. And because 
of his counsel and leadership, 
the combined results of the 
automotive industry’s production 
efforts are immeasurably 
greater.” 


dustry the benefit of his experi- 
enced judgment in the common 
cause of helping to win the war. 

“During these years those as- 
sociated with Edsel Ford in the 
industry’s war activities got to 
know him better and admired 
him not only for his business and 
production ability, but as a good 
citizen.” 

* *¢ * 

R. J. Thomas, president of the 
United Automobile Workers 
(CIO),: “I am very sorry to hear 
of the death of Edsel Ford. Since 
the UAW and the Ford Motor Co. 
have been in a contractural rela- 
tionship, Edsel Ford’s influence has 
always been on the constructive 
side. 

“I’m sure he would have made 
further contributions toward work- 
ing out our mutual problems in his 
company. My own experience dur- 
ing those times we met to discuss 
labor-management problems has 


been that he was a _ thoughtful, 
very helpful and courteous man.” 
s* * *# 


Rep. Louis Rabaut, Mich., paid 
tribute in Congress. “I rise to place 
forever in the permanent record of 
this body the distressing news of 
the death of a great American... 
the sympathy of an appreciative 
nation goes to his distinguished 
family.” 


Auto Oldtimers Pay 
Tribute to Ford 


NEW YORK.—The following 
statement was issued last week by 
George Conrad Diehl, president, 
Automobile Old Timers, Inc., upon 
the death of Edsel B. Ford: 

“Edsel Ford’s passing is one of 
the most serious casualties of the 
war. Production ranks with mili- 
tary leadership as our greatest 
asset. The name of Ford typifies 
as none other America’s industrial 
progress. 

“Edsel Ford carried the burdens 
of a great war production com- 
pany. He was a great commander 
even though he wore no uniform 
or insignia of high rank. As a 
member of our board of directors 
he was of much help in the growth 
of the Automobile Old Timers, Inc., 
and our hearts are saddened to 
lose our friend.” 

Diehl designated the following 
to represent the organization at 
the services: From Detroit, Charles 
E. Sorensen, Truman . New- 
berry, Henry T. Ewald, Charles 
F. Kettering, Fred M. Zeder, 
George W. Mason, William G. 
Bryant, Charles T. Bush, and 
George M. Slocum, publisher of 
Automotive News. 

From New York City, Dave 
Hennen Morris, George Conrad 
Diehl, Arthur Lee Newton, David 
Beecroft, Ralph DePalma, Charles 
B. King, Alfred Reeves and Fred- 
erick H. Elliott. 


For America’s Future—For 


Your 
Future—BUY WAR BONDS. 


CAPT. RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, son of Prime Minister Winston Churchill, 


on a visit to Willow Runa, 


vice-president and general manager. 


was greeted 
president of Ford Motor Co.; Henry 


(left to right) Edsel Ford, 


b 
Ford, and Charles E. Seconaan. Ford 
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Between dream and deed... 
ever offered by a popular periodical! .. . 


Aspiration dies long before action ts 
born. The equation advances far ahead The profit of this editorial policy is today 
augmented circulation among “people 


who give a damn’’... an audience well 
ahead of the average in understanding 


of the engineer. Inertia tmmobilizes 
the new idea, custom turns the cold 
shoulder. Discoveries often gather dust 
before use discovers them . . . Between 
dream and deed, the lag is long. 


In this day of catastrophic change, 
we can no longer afford the old slow 
spread from concept to consummation. 
Three years ago, this magazine essayed 
to accelerate the national intake of new 
ideas by apprizing intelligent Americans 
of the important and significant in 
events, policies, politics... has since fed 
its readers some of the most serious fare 


restless in wartime, neglected by working parents, swell the delinquency rolls, 


THE 


) 


apparent—in increased readership and 


as well as information . . . the minority 
responsible for opinion, as well as sales. 
And advertisers in this magazine this 
year, are getting more attention, more 
interest, faster acceptance than any 
other-major medium can offer! ...The 

evidence is in every issue! .. . 
The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company. 
250 Park Avenue, New York City. 


IN THE SERVICE OF THE NATION 


MCTGall 


MAGAZINE 


in the July issue, out now. 


“WILD CHILDREN’’.. . 
threaten a shadow on victory, warns FBI director 7. Edgar Hoover 
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For 4 Good Reasons: 


NAM Opposes Nugent’s 
Sales Proposal | 


The board listed four basic 
reasons for opposing this type is 


NEW YORK.— Opposition to 
various proposals of installment 
selling for postwar delivery, in- 
cluding the “Nugent plan,” most 
publicized of the numerous install- 
ment-selling-in-reverse ideas, has 
been expressed by the board of di- 
rectors of the National Assn. of 
Manufacturers. 










































buying for postwar delivery: It is 
in direct competition with the sale 
of war bonds; it would not result 
in more sales after the war; the 
tendency would be to stifle the 
development and sale of new prod- 
ucts after the war; it would re- 
quire double selling and double 
expense. 

Expressing fear that undesirable 
competition might develop between 
the sale of war bonds and a high- 
pressure campaign for sale of in- 
stallment certificates for goods to 
be delivered after the war, the 
board noted that its stand was in 
accord with the views of Secretary 
of the Treasury Henry Morgen- 
thau. 

It was pointed out that when 
the public invests in war bonds, it 
can devote the proceeds after re- 
sumption of normal production to 
the purchase of any goods or 
services, which would not be the 
case with future-delivery install- 
ment certificates under the Nugent 
and other similar plans. 

The NAM board also raised the 
question of who, under such plans, 
would assume the risk in case of a 
sharp postwar inflationary increase 
in the price level, increasing the 
cost of goods but requiring goods 
to be delivered at prices which did 
not absorb costs. 









































Small Business 
Is Urged to 


Organize 


NEW YORK.—Industry and or- 
ganized labor will have to cooper- 
ate extensively to preserve small 
business if complete government 
control of business is to be avoided, 
it was declared by William Shep- 
erdson, chief of the small business 
unit of the bureau of foreign and 
domestic commerce, in an address 
before the New York Credit Men’s 
Assn. 

Because of the growing power of 
pressure groups representing or- 
ganized industry, he said, it will be 
necessary for small business to 
organize also. He added, however, 
that this must be with a view to 
cooperation, and not for the pur- 
pose of setting up an alignment of 
opposing forces “which can only 
terminate in the destruction of 
free enterprise.” 

For the continued existence of 
small business, Sheperdson said, 
some means must be worked out 
to provide access to specialized 
management advice, trained man- 
power and to capital and credit in 
amounts and under conditions equal 
to its needs. He suggested that 
credit men, working through their 
national association, might facili- 
tate the access of small business to 
working capital. 


VSL Enrollment 
Hits 1,283,476 


DETROIT.—With 141,556 addi- 
tional enrollments recorded in the 
past month, membership in the 
Victory Service League, sponsored 
by the Chevrolet dealers, now totals 
1,283,476, according to William E. 
Holler, national director of the 
VSL. 

Total enrollments to date in the 
eight Chevrolet territorial areas of 
the country are as follows: Flint 
region, 318,030; Southeast, 165,959; 
Pacific Coast, 170,864; Southwest, 
119,302; Great Lakes, 162,060; Mid- 
west, 146,326; Eastern, 95,558; At- 
lantic Coast, 105,377. 





J. 
B. 


A. 


week by OPA. 





Auto Pioneers 


Join Old Timers 


NEW YORK.—Many prominent 
personages of the automobile world, 
including company executives, to- 
gether with other pioneers, have 
been elected to membership in the 
Automobile Old Timers, Inc. 

Albert L. Pope, former president, 
National Assn. of Automobile Manu- 
facturers, and J. Maxwell Smith, 
president, Keystone Automobile 
Club, Philadelphia, were elected 
members of the board of directors. 


Clarence E. Fisher, president of 
the A. O. T. New Jersey Counsel, 
and Fisher Cadillac Corp., Newark, 
and Ralph De Palma, racing driver, 
were elected to membership on the 
executive committee. De Palma was 
designated as National Membership 
Chairman. 

Acceptances of life membership 
included Lieut. Gen. William S. 
Knudsen; Gideon Numsen Stieff, 
president, Stieff Co., Baltimore; 
Henry T. Ewald, president, Camp- 
bell-Ewald Co., Detroit; E. Paul du 
Pont, president, Indian Motocycle 
Co.; Webster Knight, II, Provi- 
dence; Errett L. Cord, former 
president, Auburn Automobile Co.; 
Joseph W. Frazer, president, Willys- 
Overland Motors; Col. A. W. Her- 
rington, chairman, Marmon-Her- 
rington Co.; C. I. Ochs, president, 
Eaton Mfg. Co.; Herman L. Weck- 
ler, vice-president, Chrysler Corp.; 
Frederick C. Crawford, president, 
Thompson Products, Inc.; Alfred 
De Cozen, president, De Cozen Mo- 
tor Co., Newark, N. J., Robert A. 
Bell, president, Rajah Co., Bloom- 
field, N. J.; Edward K. Kellogg, 
president, Hemphill Schools, Inc., 
Long Island City, N. Y.; Charles 
W. Nash, former president, General 
Motors and chairman, Nash-Kelvin- 
ator Corp.; S. S. Poor, vice-presi- 
| dent, General Tire & Rubber Co. 


on hand. 

Those who are authorized to in- 
crease stocks in this way will be 
required to turn in the certificates 
within 90 days. Dealers are urged 
to apply quickly, as district OPA 
offices will not issue authorization 
after June 30, 1943. 

OPA took this action because 
stocks of some suppliers are run- 
ning so low that they cannot meet 
the full needs of dealers who de- 
pend on them, even when the dealer 
has Parts B of rationing certifi- 
cates. Other suppliers have inven- 
tories which could take care of 
the increased needs of their regular 
dealer customers, which will come 
as a result of diverted consumer 
demand. 

In some cases these suppliers 
who have tires cannot sell to deal- 
































* 
Tires Assured 
e 
For Essential 
* +] 
Driving In °43 
AKRON.—With all tire manufac- 
turers making passenger car tires 
from synthetic rubber, American 
motorists will be able to keep their 
cars rolling for all essential pur- 
poses. Manufacture of tires for 
private automobiles assures con- 
tinuation of civilian driving, pro- 
viding the same rigid restrictions 
are maintained, according to Wil- 
liam O’Neil, president of General 
Tire and Rubber Co. 

Although only 5,000,000 synthetic 
tires will be turned out this year, 
these coupled with the reclaimed 
tires and others on hand in factory 
and dealer stocks will permit a 
rationing in 1943 of 12,000,000 new 
tires, about half the number re- 
quired in peace time, O’Neil said 
in commenting upon the third pro- 
gress report made by William M. 
Jeffers, rubber administrator. 


“Mr. Jeffers has done a fine 
job. While aggressively pushing 
the synthetic program, he devel- 
oped new sources of supply which 
aided the high octane gasoline 
program and is far ahead of the 
program as laid out when he 
took over the rubber job. 


“We are not yet out of the 
woods. But we can see over the top 
and the program, as worked out 
by Mr. Jeffers, should assure all 
motorists the necessary tires for 
their cars, providing always that 
speed restrictions are not lifted, 
share the ride is continued, and 
unnecessary driving is kept to an 
absolute minimum,” O’Neil de- 
clared. 


Swanstrom and Sandemar 


Head New Company 

UNION, N. J.—E. A. Swanstrom, 
head of Elastic Stop Nut Corp. of 
America from 1940 to 1942, has been 
elected president and general man- 
ager of the newly-formed Penn 
Engineering and Mfg. Corp., Doyles- 
town, Pa. B. C. Sandemar, for- 
merly chief engineer at ESNA, is 
vice-president and chief engineer 
of the new outfit. 

PEM Corp. will manufacture a 
complete line of self-locking nuts 
and aircraft fittings, limited at first 
to the most essential types and 
sizes. Production is scheduled to 
begin in September. 





FIRST ANNIVERSARY of 
engine overhaul mechanics, ich is under the direction of W. F. Hufstader. 
Left to right, Lt. Col. Paul Atkins, new commanding officer of Army Air Forces 
technical training schools in the Detroit district; Hufstader, Buick general 
sales manager and director of training, and Lt. Marvin Balch, acting command- 
ing officer of the Buick school detachment of the Army Air Forces. 


epecatice of the Buick school for training aviation 
w 





LAWRENCE, of Detroit (left), receives the Paul W. and Florence 


Litchfield award as the company’s best wholesale salesman in 194 
Paul W. Litchfield, chairman of the board of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Tire Dealers’ Low Inventory 


Problems Eased by OPA 


WASHINGTON.—A plan for get- 
ting the diminishing supplies of 
tires in trade channels down to the 
dealer level as quickly as possible, 
where they will be available to 
meet the demands of ration cer- 
tificate holders, was announced last 


Under the plan, dealers needing 
larger or better balanced inven- 
tories to meet customers’ require- 
ments can get special permission 
to order larger supplies than they 
can “pay for’ immediately with the 
replenishment portions (Part B) of 
the rationing certificates they have 

















and built by Chrysler 
Chrysler war emergency fire-pumper skid units, 


each, but in actual service exceed t ; 
the output of the pumpers hat capacity 


































































































1943 
People’s Wants 
In Postwar 


Are Cited 


NEW YORK.—The people of the 
United States have reached sub 
stantial agreement on what they 
want after victory is won, accord- 
ing to a review of wartime change 
in the nation’s economy and prob- 
able postwar problems in 11 majo 
fields of American life made b 
the Twentieth Century Fund. 

Entitled Wartime Facts and 
Postwar Problems, the review gives 
background facts and poses out- 
standing issues to be met in sev 
eral fields of interest, including in 
dustry and business, transporta-, 
tion, finance, agriculture, and labo 

“We as a people know much 
more clearly now than we did 
when the last war ended what w 
want of the peace,” says the report. 
“We want no more depressions. . 
we want work ... we want se 
curity ... and we want at least 
some of the luxuries that scienc@g,, 
and machinery have paraded be 
fore our eyes—an automobile, a 
radio, household conveniences.” 

The report points to authorities 
who believe we face a conflict be- 
tween private enterprise and gov 
ernment control of our economi 
life, but suggests “that the Ameri- 
can people will realize that a third 
possibility exists: a judicious and 
practical mixture of free enterprise 
and government action that wil 
give a common ground over which 
both can go forward together te 
greater national achievement.” 














2, from 


ers other than those they regularly 
serve, because of brand-name re- 
strictions. The new arrangement 
will permit them to get stocks to 
the dealers they can serve, more 
quickly than they could heretofore. 
OPA said that the expedient is 
necessary until the uneven inven- 
tory situation is corrected by the 
manufacture of new tires. 


Willys-Overland 
Gross Tops 


e . 
80 Million 

_TOLEDO.—Increasing _produc- 
tion of jeeps, aircraft sub-assem- 
blies and other implements of war 
raised sales of Willys-Overland 
Motors, Inc., for the six months 
ended last March 31 to $80,674,401, 
106 percent over the same period 
a year ago, a report to stockhold- 
ers stated. 

Consolidated net profit was 
$1,347,948, or less than 1.7 percent 
of sales, after reserves of $3,177,- 
834 for war-time contingencies 
and for plant and equipment 
rehabilitation and adjustment to 
— — of business, and 

r provision of $9,2 for 
federal taxes. — 

The report said that the com- 
pany’s war production has exceed- 
ed $190,000,000 in a period of a 
little more than 18 months since 
initial deliveries were made on 
government contracts for war ma- 
terials. 


86,922 Production Ideas 


Given by GM Workers 

DETROIT.—A total of 86,922 
suggestions were turned in by war 
workers of General Motors in the 
first year of operation of the corpo- 
ration’s suggestion plan to increase 
war production. 

The number of these suggestions 
is increasing each month and their 
quality is improving so that at 
present more than one out of every 
five is being put into effect, C. E. 
Wilson, president of General Mo- 
tors, said last week. 










































Registrations Up 


In Vancouver 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—Gas rations 
may be severe and rubber may b 
irreplaceable, but so long as Vani 
couver motorists can get two gal- 
lons a week and their tires wi 
hold air, they appear determined 
to keep on the road. 

There were 226 more automobile 
on Vancouver streets this year thar 
at the same time in 1942. 

License renewal figures compile 
by Inspector Lord of the motor 
license Office, Georgia at Bidwell 
reveal that even with a drop i 
new-car registrations from 459 at 
the end of April last year, to 29 
this year, total registration of pas 
senger cars has been increased. 
Commercial vehicle _registratio: 
are fewer, bringing the net increas 
of all vehicles down to 226. 


Peters Takes Position 


With Budd Mfg. 


ITHACA, N. Y.—H. Wallace 
Peters, former executive with thg 
Packard and General Motors 
Detroit, has resigned as Provost of 
Cornell University, a post he ha 
held since December, 1938, to a 
cept an executive position with the 
Budd Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 

In 1916 Peters became assistan 
to the president of Packard Motog 
Car Co., subsequently becomi 
general manager of the Detroit and 
Chicago branches of Packard ang 
vice-president of the parent com 
pany, in charge of sales. From 1934 
until he retired in 1936 to becom 
an investment counsellor in Detroi 
he was with the General Motors as 
assistant general sales manager q 
the Cadillac Motor Car Co. i 
Detroit. 








Read Want Ad Section! Keeps you 
posted in what’s going on in uying 


and selling field in the industry. Buy War 
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THIS IS A NEW TYPE of fire-barge built for the United 

Guard and extensively used to supplement the civilian panne Mage gh , 
cities. The barge is propelled by two marine tractors or ‘“‘sea mules” designed 

ivision. The fire-fighting equipment comprises eig) 
four mounted on each side 
rating of 500 gallons per minute 
Three monitor nozzles enable 
to be concentrated in powerful streams when desire 









the deck. These pumpers have an underwriters’ 
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_ EFFICIENT EQUIPMENT IS NECESSARY ——&% 
TO SPEED VICTORY 4 


MONROE nesonsers 


There 
are sizes 
for every 
purpose 


Never before have Shock Absorbers 
played such an important role in 
all parts of the World. 


Uncharted terrains, unpredictable 
weather conditions, ice, snow, heat, 
rain, sand and mud, present obsta- 
cles never before encountered. 


Monroe Shock Absorbers have 
proved that they “can take it”—and 
without interruption; they perform 
amazingly well everywhere. 


Monroe products are dependable; 
as demonstrated in every theatre of 
war, on every front. 
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N.H. Car Pool 
Halves State 
o 

Mileage 

BOSTON.—The New Hampshire 
car pool plan is reported to have 
reduced mileage by state-owned 
cars up to 57 percent, without de- 
creasing the efficiency of the vari- 
ous departments. 

The New Hampshire plan in- 
volves two car pools. One is made 
up of all state-owned vehicles, the 
other of cars owned by state em- 
ployes and used in state business. 
The plan is under the direction of 
the state governmental mileage ad- 
ministrator. 

The administrator’s office assigns 
state-owned vehicles to depart- 
ments and approves, in advance, 
trips made by privately-owned cars 
and assigns state employees whose 
itinerary is the same as the driver’s 
to accompany him. It approves all 
mileage payments, which are based 
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Philadelphia 














THIS JEWEL-LIKE stream of shining pistons for Wright Cyclone aircraft | merce. 






at one of Hudson Motor Car Co.’s Detroit plants. The finished pro 
undergoing a check for all blueprint dimensions and finish by Hudson, 
Wright and the Army Air Forces. 








companying the owner. New Hamp- 
available to convert the Atlas F-series 


Spray Booths 


A new line of ‘‘Aqua-Restor’’ paint 
spray booths and dust collection sys- 
tems has been introduced by Aqua- 
Restor division of the Mayer Mfg. 
Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y 





cent lower than during the same/ type screw machine for the rapid pro- 
period of the preceding year. Travel| duction of small precision parts. The 

t educed from $209,000 to addition of independent or universal 
costs were r ' chucks adapts this equipment to turret 
$95,000, or 54 percent. lathe work. 











CONSTELLALION “BARGA" 


The sum of many stars made this constellation—each in his own orbit and 
according to his own brightness contributing to the full, complete picture. 


Down in New Orleans, in St. Louis and Knoxville, in Pittsburgh, Washing- 
ton and Philadelphia, Business Week staff men gathered the facts on the 
inland barge situation . . . funneled their reports to the Western Editor in 
Chicago for overall interpretation—then in complete form to New York for 
a final touch-up — then out to the country’s management-men in the 
March 27 issue, for their guidance. 


‘e The President of the Mississippi Basin’s largest railroad read it in BW and 


said, ‘“‘Good story!" .. . his most active towing competitor read it and said, 
““Good story!” 


What makes BW so reliable for use is this system of stars-in-their-orbits for 
constellation coverage. A man can sight his real position, with a magazine 
like that! Nearly half a million do, week after week. 





Potential Threat to Dealers 


War Plants Setting Up 
Own Repair Shops 


By M. C. Nissman 
Staff Correspondent 


PHILADELPHIA.—The Workers in war industries wha 
outline of what may develop| use their cars to go to work 
into a vicious cycle with de-|have not been able to get immedi- 
vastating effects upon auto sary or, in some cases, have found 


dealers was disclosed to the} service shops closed after 5 p.m. 
Trade| the only time they can bring thei 
Assn. last week by A. F. Wilson,| cars in for even minor adjustments. | 
special industrial representative 0n| For one reason or the other, wa 
the manpower situation of the} workers have had to lose a day on 
Pennsyylvania Department of Com-/ the job while repairs are made. 


engines is only a small part of a day’s production, undergoing final es Revealing that at least two large 
uct is| industrial plants in this area have 
established their own automobile 
h b t pos in agg Brigg making repairs while the car owner 
oO r of passengers ac- ° e r - 
magangane . ¥ Converting Lathe quence of events, one feeding upon 
shire has reduced its state business| Production attachments are NoW/the other, may have 
mileage to 1,816,000 miles, 57 per-| 40-inch lathe into an efficient hand-| effects upon dealers: 
The “deplorable” 
mechanics in dealers shops, as 
a result of the draft and movement 
into war industries, has curtailed 


shortage of 











the activities of service depart- 
ments. 





















ate service when repairs are neces 








To combat this situation, twa 
large industrial firms have in- 
stalled their own service depart- 
ments for workers, with a view td 
















is on the job. 


The potential threat to dealers, 
Wilson pointed out, is enormous. 
If the practice becomes more wide @ijees 
spread, and there is every possi- 
bility that it will, industrial plants 
seeking to staff their service de 
; partments will naturally turn to 
the experienced personnel em- 
ployed by dealers, he said, thus in 
itiating the first step in the cycle. 
| Moreover, he emphasized, diverting 
the war worker market from deal 
; ers’ service departments, so vital a 
, factor in current operations, wil 
‘make it still more difficult for auto 
‘mobile men to hold out for the 
' duration. 


! The means to combat this trend, 
: Wilson suggested, lay in the local 
/War’ Transportation committee 
First step, he said, should be to 
have the automotive industry di- 
rectly represented in the group 
This would make possible a clearer 
and more forceful presentation o 
dealers’ service problems and, sincé 
the committee is a representative 
group with no axe to grind, its 
membership could probably enlis 
real public cooperation. 


Together with increased person 
nel resulting from PATA’s current 
_advertising campaign, this migh 
‘make it possible to service wa 
; workers so effectively that the 
threat to dealers will be removey 
entirely or, at least, contained. If 
addition, as a representative civic 
group, the committee could bring 
_its influence to bear on war agen! 
,cies for promulgation of regula- 
‘tions that would help dealers solv 
their manpower problems. . 


However, if war plants insist or 
, going through with the plan, Wi 
!son said, the committee’s represen- 
|tatives will contact their servi 
; heads and urge that they staff thei 
i service departments with automo- 
tive men taken from their o 
plants, rather than raid the a 
| ready depleted personnel of dealers. 

The War Transportation com 
mittee can point out, Wilson said, 
“that the maintenance departments 
of dealers are extremely vital 
public transportation.” 

PATA named L. C. Krishe 
(Willard-Chevrolet) to membershif 
on the WTC, after hearing Martin . 
Bury, president, declare that i 
dustrial plants with higher wagé 
ceilings will be in an advantageous 
position to compete for mechanicg 
personnel. “If we in this business 
find it difficult to get maintenance 
personnel,” he said, “to what soura 
but our Own service departments 
can these plants turn for me- 
chanics. Their ability to offer mor 
attractive wage scale represents 
another instance of the advantage 
big businesses enjoy over-small.” 

Wilson suggested that PATA ap- 
point a fact-finding committee 
that WTC will have precise infor- 
mation upon which to base an ed 
cational campaign. “Such a dri 
is essential since the public sees 
its transport problem in terms 
gas and rubber,” he said, “and 
completely ignores the role playeg 
by mechanical personnel.” 

“The public,” he continued, “has 
no conception of the fact that th 
life of an auto is as long as its 
weakest functional part. Nor thg 
the shrinkage in mechanical ma 
power since the war approaches 60 
percent.” 

































































































“Dealers Tell Me,’’ by John @ 
Munn, is an open forum for 
expression of dealers’ opinions. 
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- » the 4th Dimension— 


Garrett Warns Industry; 


Adv. Not Essential? 
By Pete Wemhoff 


ears 

Paul Garrett, General Motors 
vice-president in charge of pub- 
ic relations, warned in an ad- 
dress here last 
week that the 
ast reservoir of 
public esteem and 
goodwill that 
American indus- 
try has created 
or itself through 
ts war produc- 
tion miracles, will 
go dry unless in- 
dustry does a bet- 
ter job now of 
elling how this paul Garrett 
task was done 
and the conditions that made it 
possible. 

Speaking at a wartime public re- 
lations conference, sponsored by 
he Illinois Manufacturers’ Assn., 
Garrett declared that industrial 
management, largely by acting on 
its traditional theory that actions 
speak louder than words, had re- 
moved itself from the “dog house” 
of the 1930’s and restored its posi- 
tion of “high public esteem” 
through its tremendous output of 
war materials in the last year. 

He warned, however, that this 
goodwill would not “stick” after 
the war unless industry in general 
sets out at once to tell the public 
more lucidly and fully the facts of 
its methods, processes and know- 
how and of its development and 
strength under the free enterprise 
system that made such war pro- 
duction possible. 

“It is in this area of public re- 
lations that business and industry 
have so conspicuously failed,” he 
said. “Even with regard to the 
miracles of war production, indus- 
try has done little or nothing to 
let people know how the job was 
done. The war story is a golden 
opportunity to give the public an 
understanding of the how and why 
of mass production, to interpret 
manufacturing processes in terms 
people will listen to.” 

“How was industry able to swing 
rom a peace to a war basis and 
achieve its tremendous production 
totals within little more than a 
ear?” he continued. “Unless in- 
dustry is able to make clear the 
answer to this question, its present 
high public position will not sur- 
vive the first mistake or the first 
blast of criticism.” 

Asserting that industry’s war- 
production records were not the 
result of new skills, plans or prin- 
ciples so much as the focusing for 
a new Objective of the same ex- 
perience and techniques “by which 
this country over the decades was 
given the greatest standard of liv- 
ing to be found anywhere in the 
world,” Garrett added: 

“It is important for people to 
understand that the skills and 
techniques now applied to war pro- 
duction to back up our fighting 
men are the same skills and tech- 
niques that served us in peace- 
me. 

“It is important that people 
understood that these same skills 
and techniques serving us in war, 
stand ready to serve us equally 
well after the war. It is important 
hat people understand that only 
through this managerial know-how 
is progress for the future possible 
in making more things for more 
people in more places at less cost.” 


Essential? 

Although advertising is making 
valuable contributions to the war 
effort, there is no justification for 
ncluding its workers in the “es- 
sential” category, particularly when 
men are being taken from war 
plants, it was asserted by Brig. 
Gen. William C. Rose, chief of the 
executive services, War Manpower 
Commission, at the annual meeting 
of the American Assn. of Advertis- 
ing Agencies. 

“J can’t promise that your 
industry will not be put in the 
non-deferable class,” he con- 
tinued, “but I might add that 


there have been no additions to 
the non-deferable groups origin- 
ally listed and we do not con- 
template any in the near future.” 

Allen L. Billingsley, president of 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., Cleve- 
land, was elected chairman of the 
board of the association. John Ben- 
son continues as president, having 
been elected in 1940 for a four-year 
term, and Frederic R. Gamble con- 
tinues as managing director. 

Other officers named were Emer- 
son Foote, president of Foote, Cone 
& Belding, vice-president; Robert 
E. Grove, vice-president of Ket- 
chum MacLeod & Grove, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, secretary, and John L. 
Anderson, secretary-treasurer of 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., treasurer. 

Elected to the executive board as 
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last week in a letter to Advertising 


MRS. BETTY BEAM, Glen Head, Long Island, receives $100 war bond 


from News Commentator John B. Kennedy for her winning birthda 
The contest was sponsored by Chevrolet dealers, whose news 
Left to right, 
Edward Wood, Glen Cove Chevrolet dealer, 


Adolf Hitler. 


program features Kennedy. 


Dudley, announcer. 


member-at-large were: J. C. Cor- 
nelius, executive vice - president, 
Batten, Barton, Dustine & Osborn, 
Inec., Minneapolis; J. F. Oberwinder, 
vice-president, D’Arcy Advertising 
Co., St. Louis, and William Reydel, 
a partner in Newell-Emmett Co. 


poem to 


(seated); Mrs. 
(also seated) 


Beam; 
Bernard 


Kennedy 
and 


Reply 

Dealers’ organizations have been 
the biggest factor in maintenance 
of stability in the automotive 
trade, Ray Chamberlain, executive 
vice-president of the National Au- 
tomobile Dealers Assn., asserted 


Age. 

Commenting on a story run in 
the advertising publication con- 
cerning automobile dealers and 
their wartime problems, a proof of 
which had been furnished him two 
days before publication date, 
Chamberlain said: 

“Had time permitted, we would 
like to have commented on the 
article before its being published, 
and could have done so, we believe, 
to the benefit of all concerned. 
However, we received it only two 
days before the date of publication. 


“The article is very exhaustive 
and goes into a great deal of de- 
tail, but failed entirely to em- 
phasize what, to us, is the most 
important factor in the whole 
situation, namely that dealers 
helped themselves more than 
anybody else helped them. 

“I have no desire to minimize 
the good work done by many 
manufacturers or persons in any of 
the governmental agencies, but I 
submit that the dealers’ own or- 
ganizations did more to maintain 
the necessary stability of the in- 
dustry than any other single force, 
and we greatly regret to see that 
this fact was ignored entirely in 
any such discussion.” 


“Packard takes care of its own” 


Meet E. J. Fitz-Geraid—former Packard master salesman in 
Albany, N. Y., now a Packard war worker in Detroit. He is 
one of several hundred former sales and distribution men 
who took advantage of Packard’s offer of a war job when 
passenger car production came to a halt. They know how 
Packard goes out of its way to “take care of its own.” 


HEN PACKARD converted its 


plants from car production to 


war production, many a salesman 
and car distribution man asked 
himself,““Where do I go from here?” 


To those who lived where open- 
ings were scarce, Packard offered 
war jobs—good paying jobs that 
gave them a chance to make a defi- 
nite contribution to the war effort. 


Over 300 of them accepted. Their 
careful, conscientious work has 
helped produce more Packard 
marine engines for the famous PT 
boats, and more Packard-built 
Rolls-Royce aircraft engines for the 
Warhawks, Hurricanes, DeHavil- 
land Mosquitoes, and Lancasters. 


That is one phase of the friendly, 
helpful Packard policy toward its 
dealers and their personnel. There 
are other phases of the Packard 


program that will interest you. For 
example: 


1. Ample parts stocks are still 
available to Packard dealers. 


Packard’s “car health’ pro- 
gram and other business- 
getters have helped dealers 
step up their gross profits, at 
the same time helping owners 
to conserve their cars. 


Factory-trained experts in 
sales and service visit Pack- 
ard dealers at least every 
sixty days. 
This program is winning favor- 
able attention in unexpected places. 
We are constantly hearing from 
prospective dealers who want to 
sell Packard cars after the war. 
They foresee a prosperous future for 
the automobile industry in general, 
and for Packard in particular. 


Meanwhile, we are turning out 
Packard marine engines and Pack- 
ard-built Rolls-Royce engines to 
help speed Victory. 


When passenger car production 
resumes, this precision-engine 
experience points to finer, better 
post-war Packard cars—cars that 
any dealer will be glad to handle. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


PACKARD 


Precision-Built Power 
! 


a . 
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N.H. Car Pool 
Halves State 
o 

Mileage 

BOSTON.—The New Hampshire 
car pool plan is reported to have 
reduced mileage by state-owned 
cars up to 57 percent, without de- 
creasing the efficiency of the vari- 
ous departments. 

The New Hampshire plan _ in- 
volves two car pools. One is made 
up of all state-owned vehicles, the 
other of cars owned by state em- 
ployes and used in state business. 
The plan is under the direction of 
the state governmental mileage ad- 
ministrator. 

The administrator’s office assigns 
state-owned vehicles to depart- 
ments and approves, in advance, 
trips made by privately-owned cars 
and assigns state employees whose 
itinerary is the same as the driver's 
to accompany him. It approves all 
mileage payments, which are based 


Spray Booths 


—— aay 
A new line of ‘‘Aqua-Restor’’ paint 
spray booths and dust collection sys- 
tems has been introduced by Aqua- 
Restor division of the Mayer Mfg. 
Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Potential Threat to Dealers 


THIS JEWEL-LIKE stream of shining pistons for Wright Cyclone aircraft 


engines is only a small part of a day’s production, undergoin 
at one of Hudson Motor Car Co.’s Detroit plants. 
undergoing a check for all blueprint dimensions and finish by 
Wright and the Army Air Forces. 


on the number of passengers ac- 
companying the owner. New Hamp- 
shire has reduced its state business 
mileage to 1,816,000 miles, 57 per- 
cent lower than during the same 
period of the preceding year. Travel 
costs were reduced from $209,000 to 
$95,000, or 54 percent. 


nal inspection 
The finished product is 
Hudson, 


Converting Lathe 


Production attachments are now 
available to convert the Atlas F-series 
10-inch lathe into an efficient hand- 
type screw machine for the rapid pro- 
duction of small precision parts. he 
addition of independent or universal 
chucks adapts this equipment to turret 
lathe work. 


CONSTELLALION “BARGA” 


War Plants 


Setting Up 


Own Repair Shops 


By M. C. Nissman 
taff Correspondent 


s 

PHILADELPHIA.—The 
outline of what may develop 
into a vicious cycle with de- 
vastating effects upon auto 


dealers was disclosed to the 
Philadelphia Automobile Trade 
Assn. last week by A. F. Wilson, 
special industrial representative on 
the manpower situation of the 
Pennsyylvania Department of Com- 
merce. 

Revealing that at least two large 
industrial plants in this area have 
established their own automobile 
repair shops, Wilson told PATA 
members that the following se- 
quence of events, one feeding upon 
the other, may have “alarming” 
effects upon dealers: 

The “deplorable” shortage of 

mechanics in dealers shops, as 
a result of the draft and movement 
into war industries, has curtailed 


The sum of many stars made this constellation—each in his own orbit and 


according to his own brightness contributing to the full, complete picture. 


Down in New Orleans, in St. Louis and Knoxville, in Pittsburgh, Washing- 


ton and Philadelphia, Business Week staff men gathered the facts on the 


inland barge situation . . . funneled their reports to the Western Editor in 


Chicago for overall interpretation—then in complete form to New York for 


a final touch-up — then out to the country’s management-men in the 


March 27 issue, for their guidance. 


The President of the Mississippi Basin’s largest railroad read it in BW and 


said, “Good story!” . . . his most active towing competitor read it and said, 
““Good story!”’ 


What makes BW so reliable for use is this system of stars-in-their-orbits for 


constellation coverage. A man can sight his real position, with a magazine 


like that! Nearly half a million do, week after week. 


the activities of service depart- 
ments. 
Workers in war industries who 
use their cars to go to work 
have not been able to get immedi- 
ate service when repairs are nece! 
sary or, in some cases, have found 
service shops closed after 5 p.m. 
the only time they can bring thei 
cars in for even minor adjustments. 
For one reason or the other, wa 
workers have had to lose a day on 
the job while repairs are made. 
To combat this situation, twa 
large industrial firms havé in- 
stalled their own service depart- 
ments for workers, with a view 
making repairs while the car owner 
is On the job. 

The potential threat to des ; 
Wilson pointed out, is enormous. 
If the practice becomes more wide 
spread, and there is every pos#f- 
bility that it will, industrial plants 
seeking to staff their service aed 
; partments will naturally turm 
the experienced personnel em- 
ployed by dealers, he said, thus 
itiating the first step in the cycle. 
Moreover, he emphasized, diverting 
| the war worker market from 4g 
; ers’ service departments, so vital a 
, factor in current operations, wil 
‘make it still more difficult for c6 
‘mobile men to hold out for the 
' duration. ; 

The means to combat this t®énd, 
: Wilson suggested, lay in the local 
.War_ Transportation committ 
First step, he said, should be to 
have the automotive industry di- 
rectly represented in the gro 
This would make possible a cléarer 
and more forceful presentation o 
dealers’ service problems and, 
the committee is a representative 
group with no axe to grind, its 
membership could probably ifs} 
real public cooperation. 

Together with increased person 
nel resulting from PATA’s cufrent 
_advertising campaign, this migh 
‘make it possible to service y 
; workers so effectively that® the 
threat to dealers will be removeg 
entirely or, at least, contained, 
addition, as a representative Civic 
group, the committee could bring 
_its influence to bear on war age 
‘cies for promulgation of regula- 
. tions that would help dealers solv 
their manpower problems. 


However, if war plants insist o 
, going through with the plan, W: 
' son said, the committee’s represén- 
| tatives will contact their service 
; heads and urge that they staff thei! 
| service departments with automo- 
tive men taken from their o 
plants, rather than raid the 
| ready depleted personnel of dealers. 

The War Transportation com 
mittee can point out, Wilson gaia 
“that the maintenance departments 
of dealers are extremely vital t 
public transportation.” 

PATA named L. C. Krishe 
(Willard-Chevrolet) to membershif 


on the WTC, after hearing Martin” 


Bury, president, declare that ‘in 
dustrial plants with higher wag 
ceilings will be in an advantageous 
position to compete for mechanicg 
personnel. “If we in this business 
find it difficult to get maintenance 
personnel,” he said, “to what sourc 
but our Own service departments, 
can these plants turn for me- 
chanics. Their ability to offer mor 
attractive wage scale represents. 
another instance of the advantages 
big businesses enjoy over-small.” 
Wilson suggested that PATA ap- 
point a fact-finding committee 


that WTC will have precise infor-_, 


mation upon which to base an ed 
cational campaign. “Such a dri 
is essential since the public sees 
its transport problem in terms 
gas and rubber,” he said, 
completely ignores the role playeg 
by mechanical personnel.” 

“The public,” he continued, “has” 
no conception of the fact that t 
life of an auto is as long as its, 
weakest functional part. Nor thg 
the shrinkage in mechanical ma 
power since the war approaches 60 
percent.” : 


‘Dealers Tell Me,” by John @ 
Munn, is an open forum for 
expression of dealers’ opinions. 


“and a 
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% the Ath Dimension— 


Garrett Warns Industry; 


Adv. Not Essential? 
By Pete Wembhoff 


ears 

Paul Garrett, General Motors 
vice-president in charge of pub- 
ic relations, warned in an ad- 
dress here last 
week that the 
ast reservoir of 
public esteem and 
goodwill that 
American indus- 
try has created 
or itself through 
ts war produc- 
tion miracles, will 
go dry unless in- 
dustry does a bet- 
ter job now of 
telling how this paul Garrett 
task was done 
and the conditions that made it 
possible. 

Speaking at a wartime public re- 
lations conference, sponsored by 
he Illinois Manufacturers’ Assn., 
Garrett declared that industrial 
management, largely by acting on 
ts traditional theory that actions 
speak louder than words, had re- 
moved itself from the “dog house” 
of the 1930’s and restored its posi- 
tion of “high public esteem” 
through its tremendous output of 
war materials in the last year. 

He warned, however, that this 
goodwill would not “stick” after 
the war unless industry in general 
sets out at once to tell the public 
more lucidly and fully the facts of 
its methods, processes and know- 
how and of its development and 
strength under the free enterprise 
system that made such war pro- 
duction possible. 

“It is in this area of public re- 
lations that business and industry 
have so conspicuously failed,” he 
said. “Even with regard to the 
miracles of war production, indus- 
try has done little or nothing to 
let people know how the job was 
done. The war story is a golden 
opportunity to give the public an 
understanding of the how and why 
of mass production, to interpret 

anufacturing processes in terms 
people will listen to.” 

“How was industry able to swing 
rom a peace to a war basis and 
achieve its tremendous production 
totals within little more than a 
ear?” he continued. “Unless in- 
dustry is able to make clear the 
@answer to this question, its present 
high public position will not sur- 
vive the first mistake or the first 
blast of criticism.” 

Asserting that industry’s war- 
production records were not the 
result of new skills, plans or prin- 
ciples so much as the focusing for 
a new Objective of the same ex- 
perience and techniques “by which 
this country over the decades was 
given the greatest standard of liv- 
ing to be found anywhere in the 
world,” Garrett added: 

“It is important for people to 
understand that the skills and 
techniques now applied to war pro- 
duction to back up our fighting 
men are the same skills and tech- 
niques that served us in peace- 
ime. 

“It is important that people 
understood that these same skills 
and techniques serving us in war, 
stand ready to serve us equally 
well after the war. It is important 
that people understand that only 
through this managerial know-how 
is progress for the future possible 
in making more things for more 
people in more places at less cost.” 


Essential? 

Although advertising is making 
valuable contributions to the war 
effort, there is no justification for 
including its workers in the “es- 
sential” category, particularly when 
men are being taken from war 
plants, it was asserted by Brig. 
Gen. William C. Rose, chief of the 
executive services, War Manpower 


Commission, at the annual meeting; 


of the American Assn. of Advertis- 
ing Agencies. 

“I can’t promise that your 
industry will not be put in the 
non-deferable class,” he con- 
tinued, “but I might add that 


there have been no additions to 
the non-deferable groups origin- 
ally listed and we do not con- 
template any in the near future.” 

Allen L. Billingsley, president of 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., Cleve- 
land, was elected chairman of the 
board of the association. John Ben- 
son continues as president, having 
been elected in 1940 for a four-year 
term, and Frederic R. Gamble con- 
tinues as managing director. 

Other officers named were Emer- 
son Foote, president of Foote, Cone 
& Belding, vice-president; Robert 
E. Grove, vice-president of Ket- 
chum MacLeod & Grove, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, secretary, and John L. 
Anderson, secretary-treasurer of 
McCann-Erickson, Inc., treasurer. 

Elected to the executive board as 


MRS. BETTY BEAM, 


Adolf Hitler. 


program features Kennedy. 


Dudley, announcer. 


member-at-large were: J. C. Cor- 
nelius, executive vice - president, 
Batten, Barton, Dustine & Osborn, 
Inc., Minneapolis; J. F. Oberwinder, 
vice-president, D’Arcy Advertising 
Co., St. Louis, and William Reydel, 
a partner in Newell-Emmett Co. 


Glen Head, Long Island, receives $100 war bond 
from News Commentator John B. Kennedy for her winning birthda 
The contest was sponsored by Chevrolet dealers, whose news 
Left to right, 
Edward Wood, Glen Cove Chevrolet dealer, 


poem to 


Beam; 
Bernard 


(seated); Mrs. 


Kennedy 
(also seated) 


and 


Reply 

Dealers’ organizations have been 
the biggest factor in maintenance 
of stability in the automotive 
trade, Ray Chamberlain, executive 
vice-president of the National Au- 
tomobile Dealers Assn., asserted 
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| last week in a letter to Advertising 
| Age. 

Commenting on a story run in 
the advertising publication con- 
cerning automobile dealers and 
| their wartime problems, a proof of 
which had been furnished him two 
days before _ publication date, 
Chamberlain said: 

“Had time permitted, we would 
like to have commented on the 
article before its being published, 
and could have done so, we believe, 
to the benefit of all concerned. 
However, we received it only two 
days before the date of publication. 

“The article is very exhaustive 
and goes into a great deal of de- 
tail, but failed entirely to em- 
phasize what, to us, is the most 
important factor in the whole 
situation, namely that dealers 
helped themselves more than 
anybody else helped them. 

“I have no desire to minimize 
the good work done by many 
| manufacturers or persons in any of 
the governmental agencies, but I 
submit that the dealers’ own or- 
ganizations did more to maintain 
the necessary stability of the in- 
dustry than any other single force, 
and we greatly regret to see that 
this fact was ignored entirely in 
any such discussion.” 





“Packard takes care of its own” 


Meet E. J. Fitz-Geraid—former Packard master salesman in 
Albany, N. Y., now a Packard war worker in Detroit. He is 
one of several hundred former sales and distribution men 
who took advantage of Packard’s offer of a war job when 
passenger car production came to a halt. They know how 
Packard goes out of its way to “take care of its own.” 


HEN PACKARD converted its 


plants from car production to 


war production, many a salesman 
and car distribution man asked 
himself,“Where do I go from here?” 


To those who lived where open- 
ings were scarce, Packard offered 
war jobs—good paying jobs that 
gave them a chance to make a defi- 
nite contribution to the war effort. 


Over 300 of them accepted. Their 
careful, conscientious work has 
helped produce more Packard 
marine engines for the famous PT 
boats, and more Packard-built 
Rolls-Royce aircraft engines for the 
Warhawks, Hurricanes, DeHavil- 
land Mosquitoes, and Lancasters. 


That is one phase of the friendly, 
helpful Packard policy toward its 
dealers and their personnel. There 
are other phases of the Packard 


program that will interest you. For 
example: 


1. Ample parts stocks are still 
available to Packard dealers. 


Packard’s “car health” pro- 
gram and other business- 
getters have helped dealers 
step up their gross profits, at 
the same time helping owners 
to conserve their cars. 


Factory-trained experts in 
sales and service visit Pack- 
ard dealers at least every 
sixty days. 
This program is winning favor- 
able attention in unexpected places. 
We are constantly hearing from 
prospective dealers who want to 
sell Packard cars after the war. 
They foresee a prosperous future for 
the automobile industry in general, 
and for Packard in particular. 


Meanwhile, we are turning out 
Packard marine engines and Pack- 
ard-built Rolls-Royce engines to 
help speed Victory. 


When passenger car production 
resumes, this precision-engine 
experience points to finer, better 
post-war Packard cars—cars that 
any dealer will be glad to handle. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 


“PACKARE 


Precision-Built Power 


a - a 













State Bans Unwanted— 


NEW YORK.—Anxious to avoid 
state trade barrier impediments 
such as have long hampered auto- 
motive transportation, exclusive 
federal control is being sought by 
the aviation industry. 

This was made plain by Col. Ed- 
gar S. Gorrell, president of the Air 
Transport Assn. of America, in an 
address here at the second annual 
“aviation night” dinner of the 


Can Dollar Sales 
For April Top 


Last Year’s 


WASHINGTON.—Sales of inde- 
pendent retailers increased 18 
percent in April, 1943 over April, 
1942, according to preliminary 
data released last week by the 
Census bureau. April dollar sales 
were seven percent over those of 
the preceding month. These esti- 
mates are based upon. reports 
from 14,655 independent stores in 
34 states. 

Large gains were noted in sales 
of most nondurable goods trades 
for April this year over April a 
year ago. Apparel stores showed 
sales up 35 percent; eating and 


drinking places, 34 percent; dry 
goods and general merchandise 
stores, 31 percent; department 


stores, 28 percent; drug stores, 26 
percent; food stores, 23 percent; 
and general stores, 18 percent. 
Filling stations, however, reported 
virtually no sales change. 

Of the durable goods _ trades, 
jewelry stores reported the larg- 
est increase in dollar volume, 46 
percent, followed by motor vehicle 
dealers, 20 percent, and furniture 
stores 4 percent. 









applied to doors 


against any surface. 


BRIDGEPORT 


Federal Control Asked 
For Aero-Trucking 





WATERPROOFED WEATHER STRIPPING FOR ALL 
AUTOMOTIVE VEHICLES 


INNER-SEAL keeps out rain, dust, dirt and drafts when 
and windows, 
protects interiors ... the only weatherstripping on the market 
with the necessary springwire feature which holds it firmly 


e 
BRIDGEPORT FABRICS, INC. 


Established 1837 


++ writes well-known automotive odvertiser 
“u “What actual proof have you,” he chal- 
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Bill Would Bar Tire Makers ~ 3 
From Retail Tire Field 






































WASHINGTON.—Senator Allen J. 
Ellender, Louisiana, acting for the 
Senate Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, has reintroduced in the Sen- 
ate the rubber tire bill which the 
committee has prepared as _ its 
answer to the “right to survive” 
appeal of the independent tire 
dealers of the country. 


The bill contains a provision 
which, if enacted as written, will 
eliminate completely, as a com- 
petitive factor, the manufacturer 
in the retail] field, while allowing 
the mail-order retail outlets to 
continue the sale of tires. 

In its present form, the bill is 
clearly a proposal involving per- 
manent national policy rather than 
a war emergency relief move. The 
legislation died on the Senate 
calendar in the expiring days of 
the last Congress, after it had been 
reported favorably by the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. It has been referred again 
to the same committee, which is 
expected to take it up promptly for 
hearings. 

Before giving its final approval, 
the Committee on Small Business 
decided to omit reference to the 
chain store method of retailing 
tires, on the assumption that this 
was a phase of the question which 
could be treated more effectively as 
a separate and distinct proposition. 


That part of the bill designed 
to bar manufacturers from the 
retail tire trade provides that 
“all new, rebuilt, retreaded, -and 
recapped tires, all casings and 
tubes, and all camelback and 


Chevrolet Dealer 
Salvage Mounts 


DETROIT. — During the past 
month Chevrolet dealers collected 
8,648,254 pounds or 4,324 tons of 
scrap materials, bringing the grand 
total for the past nine months to 
206,303,360 or 103,151 tons. 


Metal scrap collected by the 
dealers during the 30-day period 
amounted to 7,802,342 pounds or 
4,901 tons, raising the total of iron 
and steel, copper, brass, aluminum, 
lead and other metals gathered to 
date to 191,506,455 pounds or 95,753 
tons. During the same period col- 
lections of 845,912 pounds or 423 
tons of other scrap such as rubber, 
paper, rags, burlap bags, rope, etc. 
brought the nine-months total of 
these materials to 14,796,905 pounds 
or 7,398 tons. 


Foreign Commerce Club of New 
York. 


“It is inconceivable that the air 
space of our nation should be di- 
vided into 48 parts for the purpose|-, _ 
of regulation, with the regulations | <: 
of a 49th jurisdiction added on top 
of the 48 others,” he said. 

Appealing also for postwar plan- 
ners to leave aviation to private 
initiative, Col. Gorrell said that it 
had by no means reached a stage 
of stability which would make the 
ingenuity of competitive enterprise 
superfluous. 

“There lies ahead,” he said, “not 
only further technological develop- 
ment, but also the great task of 
commercial development for which 
American private initiative is pe- 
culiarly fitted to excel.” 

Problems to be solved were listed 
by Col. Gorrell as including new 
methods of packaging of air cargo 
to save time and costs, new ways 
of modifying business inventories 
and general business needs to take 
advantage of air-cargo speed, the 
creation of new distribution centers 
in line with the domestic and inter- 
national flow of air traffic and the 
formulation of proper cargo rate 
structures on the basis of past mis- 
takes and future necessities. 


New and Used Car Sales 


In Akron Still Rising 


AKRON.—New automobile sales 
in Summit County (Akron) week 
ended May 13 continued to gain, 
with 34 reported for the week com- 
pared with 24, the previous week 
and 66 the same week a year ago. 

Used car sales continue upward 
with 200 sales reported last week, 
compared with 232 the previous 
week and 217 same week in 1942. 










AUTO-LITE BATTERY advertise- 


ments for 1943 will use humorous 
illustrations done by Syd Hoff. Seated 
at his board, Hoff Ee the finishing 
touches on an Auto-Lite drawing. 








Tax Diversion 
Moves Seen 


Likely in N. J. 


TRENTON, N. J.—Whether the 
dedication of New Jersey automo- 
tive taxes to related uses will be 
strengthened or eliminated, will 
become a live issue if an affirma- 
tive vote is recorded in a referen- 
dum at next November’s general 
election on the question of whether 
the 1944 state legislature shall pre- 
pare a revised state constitution 
for submission to the electorate at 
the 1944 general election. 

A bill providing for such a 
referendum has been passed by the 
legislature and signed by Gov. 
Charles Edison, who throughout 
his term has led a campaign for 
revision of New Jersey’s century- 
old basic law. 

Abolition of all dedicated funds 
was one of the provisions of a 
revised constitution proposed last 
year, and it is probable that such 
a proposal will be revived if revi- 
sion is again undertaken. In direct 
contrast to this proposal, which 
would permit unlimited diversion 
of automotive taxes to unrelated 
uses, automotive groups for years 
have sought a constitutional pro- 
tection against highway fund di- 
version. 


Carlton Reelected 
APEM President 


DETROIT.—Frank Rising, gen- 
eral manager of Automotive Parts 
& Equipment Manufacturers Assn., 
Inc., announces that the following 
new officers have been elected: 

Cc. C. Carlton (vice-president and 
secretary of Motor Wheel Corp.), 
president; D. O. Thomas (vice- 
president, Bendix Aviation Corp.), 
executive vice-president; Fred C. 
Crawford (president, Thompson 
Products, Inc.), vice-president for 
aviation; Hugh H. C. Weed (vice- 
president and general manager, 
Carter Carburetor Corp.), secre- 
tary; W. C. Williams jr. (vice- 
president, General Motors Corp.), 
treasurer. 


In addition to the officers, the 
board includes John Airey. presi- 
dent, King-Seeley Corp.; J. O. 
Eaton, chairman, Eaton Mfg. Co.;]} 
Byron A. Fay, vice-president, Elec- 
tric Auto-Lite Co.; Neil A. Moore, 
vice-president and general man- 
ager, Sealed Power Corp.; James 
L. Myers, executive vice-president, 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze Co.; W. 
D. Robinson, vice-president and 
assistant general manager, Briggs 
Mfg. Co.; W. F. Rockwell, chair- 




















All Wars End! There'll be Cars and 
Trucks and Tires to sell again. 





SEAL 








Boersma’s Promotion 


HOLLAND, Mich.—R. A. Boersman, 
production manager of Duffy Mfg. Co., 
has been made vice-president of the 
company. He has been associated with 
the company for 16 years. 





To feel the pulse of the industry, 
consistent reading of Automotive News 
is a necessity. 


It adds to comfort and 


CONNECTICUT 
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other material for rebuilding, re- 
treading, or recapping tires, sold 
or delivered in the course’ of 
trade or business to consumers 
(except governmental agencies) 
shall be sold or delivered only by 
or through independent tire 
dealers.” _ 
In its definition of an indépen- 
dent tire dealer, the bill expressly 
excludes “any person who directly 
or indirectly owns or controls 10 
percent or more of the voting stock 
of any other corporation which. is 
engaged in manufacturing tires.” 





































Simple Designs 
Called For in 
‘War Models’ 


NEW YORK.—A “war model” 
program, if and when undertaken; 
will merely be an “accelerated form 
of simplification,” declared Howard 
Coonley, director of WPB’s ¢ 
servation division, in an address 
during the 26th annual meeting of 
the American Assn. of Advertising 
Agencies, at the Waldorf-Astoria 
hotel. 


“It is not even considered netes- 
sary to require adherence to ‘vic- 
tory models,’ as was done in the 
case of bicycles,” he said. “The 
maximum amount of material that 
can be used, minimum standards 
of quality and areas of price range 
will be indicated. The minimum 
quantity to take care of base needs 
will be established.” 

Coonley explained that standardi- 
zation as interpreted by WPB Was 
‘not the molding of styles and 
types of products into a fixed form, 
nor a requirement that identical 
procedures or designs be followed 
which would destroy individuality. 


Often, he added, it is only a 
single element in a product tha 
must be standardized to achié¥e 
simplification, and seldom is more 
than standardization of a few e 
ments needed. As a result,*the 
number of repair groups necessary 
to keep military equipment going 
has been cut by two-thirds in sOme 
instances, Coonley said. 


San Antonio Dealer Adds 


Feminine Workers 


SAN ANTONIO. — Herpel-Gilles- 
pie (Ford), has become the firsf 
automotive merchants in this Jo- 
cality to put feminine help in the 
service department, having added 
a staff of six workers. ‘ 


Among these are two who 
rated as meehanics, being given 
electrical and fuel adjustments and 
other light tasks. Then there are 
two helpers who assist the me- 
chanics, a polisher and a woman 
porter. Reports are that they a 
giving satisfactory service. 











































































































































lenges, “that the 700,000 readers of 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY are a first- 
to-buy-new-products audience?” The best 
answer is right in the editorial pages . . . 
the high readership of articles about new 
products, new processes . . . the even 
higher readership of the regular monthly 
Automotive Section. The same 700,000 
mechanically-minded men read the ad- 
vertising pages... will they see you there? 


PACLMRER FOR POST-WAR 


THE NEWS PICTURE MAGAZINE OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 







Warner Corp. 








Awarded E Burgee 









Navy “<“— 
held there last week. 
Officials of the 11th 





man, Timken-Detroit Axle Co.; and 
F. A. Ross, vice-president, Stewart- 


Goodyear Aircraft Corp. 


AKRON. — Goodyear Aircraft 
Corp.’s plant at Litchfield Park, 
Ariz., was a recipient of the Army- 
award at ceremonies 


trict said the plant, engaged 
building a portion of the Navy’s 










ANNOUNCING the DESIGN of an 


AUTOMATIC COMPENSATING 
(Direct Acting Hydraulic) SHOCK ABSORBER 


carried. 


By means of inexpensive additions, made within each standard 
Shock Absorber, this design provides improved riding comfort, lengthens 
spring life, and eliminates difficulties encountered in the design of inde- 
pendent front wheel suspensions by reducing the change in frame 
height under varying loads to 20% of its former value. The car rides as 
though it were fully loaded irrespective of the number of passengers 
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flying patrol bombers, was awarded 
the E because of its production 
during the last year. 
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While Private Debt Declines— 


et Federal 


Debt Rises 


To $110 Billion in ’42 


WASHINGTON. — The estimated 
net private debt in the United 
States at the end of 1942 was more 

han $113 billion, a decline of $3 
billion from $141, while net public 
debt stood at more than 110 billion, 

n increase of upwards of $45 bil- 
ion, a record high, according to 
R. B. Bangs, of the bureau of for- 
eign and domestic commerce. 

Combined net public and private 


= Tax Rates Held 
+ | Stunting U.S. 
) Potentialities 


— 


NEW YORK.—Asserting, as an 
example, that the automotive in- 
dustry would not have reached its 
present stage of development under 
the progressive tax rates now in 
effect, Harley L. Lutz, professor of 
bublic finance at Princeton, writes 
in the current issue of the Tax 
Review, published by Tax Founda- 

on, that “the progressive tax 
principle should be re-examined 
rom the standpoint of whether the 
destruction of capital funds and 
curbs on incentive and production 

re not too great a price to pay 
for the uncertain benefits of pa- 
ernalism and equalitarianism.” 

“Advocates of progressive taxa- 
tion,” he declares, “fall into two 
major groups—those who regard it 
AS a good revenue producer and an 
equitable tax and those who re- 

ard it as an excellent device for 
he destruction of the private en- 

terprise system. The first group is 
nwittingly collaborating with the 
second.” 

“It is impossible to conceive of a 
rogram that would more effective- 
y vitalize and energize the pro- 
ductive forces in this country,” 
Prof. Lutz writes, “than the an- 
nouncement of a firm and definite 
public policy of eliminating the 
Pxcesses and abuses of progressive 
taxation. 

“One way to visualize the para- 

zing and destructive effects of 
progressive taxation is to assume 

hat this kind of tax system, even 

with rates such as were levied in 
1938 and 1939 (i.e., prior to the war 
acts) had been in effect since 

900. Then, on the basis of this 
assumption, one should ask: How 
nany automobiles would this coun- 
try have today and at what price 
would they sell?” 

Declaring that in his opinion the 
answer to this question “is clear,” 
Prof. Lutz says: “There would be 
only a few and the price would be 
high. Certainly, there could have 

een no such growth and develop- 
ment of the automobile industry as 
actually did occur.” 


Brown Attacks 


OPA Rumors 


WASHINGTON. — The following 
statement was made last week by 
Price Administrator Prentiss M. 

rown: 

“OPA is going about its busi- 
ness of improving its regulations 

d following instructions of Con- 
gress and the President. There are 
90 mass resignations. We have 
ome resignations all of the time, 
many of them not altogether un- 

esirable. That there is some dif- 

erence of opinion is not only true 
but healthy. Our men are loyal in 

ing to evolve the best controls 
possible. 

“The articles and rumors to the 

ffect that there is to be a great 
change in personnel and authority 
are unfounded in fact. Some who 

ave left have, I fear, engendered 
these rumors. 


“OPA is on the job and will con- 
Anue on the job. We would like 
to get off the front pages for a 

e, but that is impossible where 
We so intimately effect the lives of 
everyone.” 


Parnall in High | Post 


LEVELAND.—Board of directors of 
Msborn Mfg. Co. announces the ap- 
pointment of Arthur B. Parnall as 
easurer. He has been with Osborn 
r the past 17 years as chief account- 
int and controller. 





debt on Dec. 31, last, thus totaled 
nearly $224 billion, against only 
$181.4 billion a year earlier. Pri- 
vate indebtedness at the end of 
1942 was more than $28 billion be- 
low the peak reached in 1929. 


Changes in the debt structure last 
year stemmed chiefly from the 
various economic effects of the war 
program and its accompanying 
financial developments. While the 
enormous outlays of the federal 
government for war purposes in- 
creased the national debt, state and 
local governments reduced their 
indebtedness slightly during 1942. 


Private indebtedness for business 
purposes appears to have been re- 
duced somewhate more than might 
have been expected, considering the 
large increase in volume of activity 
which occurred in many lines, 
Bangs states. 


“The chief reason for this trend,” 
Bangs added, “is doubtless the fact 





Use of Aluminum Seen 


In Postwar Cars 

BUFFALO.—The postwar 
automobile will have a lot more 
aluminum than the prewar ve- 
hicle, Roy A. Hunt, president of 
Aluminum Co. of America, as- 
serted while on a visit to inspect 
American Magnesium properties 
here. 

“We have not reached the 
point, however,” said Hunt, 
“where we can, for instance, 
tell how much we will be able 
to reduce the weight of automo- 
biles.” A greatly extended civil- 
ian use of aluminum after the 
war is certain but specific plans 
must wait the end of the con- 
flict, he added. 





that increased revenues could not 
during the war be used for plant 
expansion due to material and 
labor shortages. Hence they have 
been applied to debt repayment.” 
Short-term debt for business pur- 
poses, owned principally to banks, 
also fell appreciably as certain 
types of enterprises contributing 
more directly to the war program, 
were able to conduct their opera- 
tions with less outside financing. 
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Wilson Sees Parts Output 
Governing °43 Plane Goals 


WASHINGTON. — Despite out- 
standing successes to date, the en- 
larged aircraft production goals for 
this year and next, calling both for 
heavier planes and a_ greater 
volume, can only be met through 
the most exact scheduling of the 
“parts and pieces’ output needed 
in their manufacture, Charles E. 
Wilson, WPB executive vice-chair- 
man, said last week. 


Wilson asserted that the recently 
adopted plan for scheduled pro- 
duction and distribution of plane 
components is vital to the con- 
tinued success of present and fu- 
ture programs. 


“There are at present no serious 
bottlenecks in the assembly of such 
fundamental plane parts as pro- 
pellers, engines, or air-frames. Tem- 
porary but serious minor bottle- 
necks, however, in smaller and less 
Obvious categories, such as forg- 
ings and extrusions, have not yet 
been entirely overcome. The spe- 
cific shortages differ from month 
to month but will continue to arise 
until production and distribution 


of all plane parts and pieces are 
exactly balanced with require- 
ments,” he said. 

In reporting on the current vol- 
ume of aircraft production, Wilson 
declared, “The two most significant 
developments in the aircraft pro- 
gram to date are the increased 
emphasis on heavy—and heavier— 
bombers, and the steady increase 
in the average weight of all combat 
types, representing additional fire- 
power, armor, bomb load, and over- 
all performance. 

By next April, our schedules call 
for more than three times as many 
aircraft as in April, 1942, weighing 
six times as much. The average 
weight per plane this year is 30 
percent greater than last. In 1944, 
this figure will rise to 60 percent. 
Demands for steel, aluminum, and 
other light materials must increase 
proportionately. 

“Increased output of all of these 
heavier planes doesn’t mean that 
we aren’t getting the numbers, too.” 


Democracy is the American way of 
life; let’s keep it that way. 





Important in Chicago 


The Chicago Sun, which started from scratch seventeen 


months ago, is now a solid and important advertising 


medium in Chicago and the Middle West! 


Important to department stores: because The Sun 


earned the greatest linage increase of all Chicago papers 


for the first quarter of this year, compared with the 


same period last year. 


Important to amusement space buyers: because they 


gave The Sun the biggest percentage of increase in Chi- 


cago during this period. 


Important to local advertisers: because, in local dis- 


play, only The Sun showed an increase in Chicago during 


this first quarter period. 


Bridge Across the Chicago 
River, one of the 54 movable 
bridges which span the Chicago 
River on the edge of the Loop. 
At the right—the Merchandise 
Mart, world’s largest building. 


THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


Important to national advertisers: because for the first 


quarter of 1943 as against the same period last year, na- 


tional* advertisers gave The Sun 212,185 more lines... 


an increase of 79%, compared with only 269% increase 


for the paper with the second biggest gain. 


And finally—in ‘otal display, The Sun showed the 


greatest increase in linage of a// Chicago newspapers over 


the first quarter of last year. 


All of these facts point up to: 


You need The Sun in any newspaper combination to cover 
* Chicago completely, economically and efficiently. 


By using The Sun alone you can make a tremendous im- 


* pact against America’s No. 2 
small expenditure. 


*General, Automotive and Financial 


CHICAGO’S MORNING TRUTHpaper 





market with a relatively 


National Representatives: Atlanta, Charlotte, Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Memphis, New York, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle. 
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Now in Action... 
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Auto 


Dealer Recruits Receive 


Army’s High Praise 


(Continued from Page 3 


time practicing the same trades 
and professions which they are 
now patriotically pursuing in the 
Army to help win the war. The 
average age of the regiment is 

10 years above the draft age. 

This regiment was an outgrowth 
of meetings in Washington in 
March, 1942, between officials of 
the War department and executives 
of NADA, who asked the govern- 
ment how it could best serve in the 
war effort after the manufacture 
and sale of domestic automobiles 
was restricted. 

150 Are Officers 

Except for several professional 
Army men—there are fewer than 
a dozen professional soldiers in the 
regiment, including the regimental 
commander, Col. D. C. Cabell—the 
outfit is led by the automotive men 
themselves. Each of the four bat- 
talion commanders are dealers. Ap- 
proximately 150 auto men_ were 
commissioned as Officers. Scores 
of other auto men received ratings 
as non-commissioned officers. 

Following the Washington con- 
ferences were details regarding 
the formation of the regiment 
were —e aon a aaaes 

rogram was launched in three 
cstnelgal areas of the NADA’s 

Western region: Chicago, San 
Francisco and Denver, with offi- 
cers of the Army and executives 
of NADA participating. 

The first battalion was formed at 
Chicago with auto men from_Iili- 
nois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michi- 
gan, Indiana, Ohio and Iowa. The 
second battalion was established at 
San Francisco and was drawn from 
California, Oregon and Washing- 
ton. The third battalion was or- 
ganized at Denver and was made 
up from men in Colorado, Utah, 
New Mexico, Wyoming, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Idaho, Arizona, Nevada 
and Montana. 

Record-Breaking Recruiting 

Enlistments were so heavy that 
a fourth battalion had to be formed 
from the 22 states at large in 
order to handle all of the men. 
When a fourth battalion _ still 
proved inadequate to accommodate 
the volunteers, some of the extra 
men were assigned to other Orn- 


nance units of the Army. The en- 
tire recruiting program was com- 
pleted in record-breaking time. 

To carry out their program, 
dealers in the 22 states converted 
their garages and display rooms 
into recruiting stations where 
mechanics and other _ skilled 
tradesmen could sign up for the 
duration and six months after. 
In some cases, volunteers travel- 
ed a couple of hundred miles to 
a dealer at their own expense to 
enlist. This unprecedented en- 
listment program was publicized 
and given support by radio sta- 
tions and newspapers in coopera- 
tion with NADA. 

The four dealers originally ap- 
pointed to command the battalions 
were each commissioned a lieuten- 
ant colonel. Albert P. Baston, 
Chevrolet dealer at Minneapolis 
and St. Cloud, Minn., was selected 
to command the Ist Battalion; Wil- 
lian S. Venn of San Francisco, 
general manager of Earl C. An- 
thony Co., West Coast Packard 
distributor, was named head of the 
2nd Battalion; Samuel M. Marcus 
of Denver, Studebaker distributor 
in Colorado, New Mexico and 
Wyoming, was chosen leader of the 
3rd Battalion; and E. R. Hopper 
of Boise, Idaho, Plymouth dealer, 
was appointed commander of the 
4th Battalion. 

Changes in Leaders 

Lieut. Col. Venn was later trans- 
ferred to another Army job and 
the command of the 2nd Battalion 
was given to Maj. T. B. Lynch, 
San Francisco, sales manager for 
Earl C. Anthony Co. Eventually 
Maj. Lynch was also assigned to 
other duties and his place as com- 
mander was given to Maj. Forrest 
W. Andrews of DeKalb, Ill., Dodge- 
Plymouth distributor and dealer, 
who retains that post. Ill health 
caused Lieut. Col. Marcus, a World 
War veteran, to return to civilian 
life after he had successfully or- 
ganized the 3rd Battalion and his 
place is now held by Lieut. Col. 
Don Stith, Garnett (Kans.) Chev- 
rolet dealer. 

Upon completion of the enlist- 
ment program, the men were 
ordered to report to Camp Sutton, 
N. C., for their basic military 


training. The first to arrive there 
were 46 men from Denver. Sol- 
diers continued to arrive at Camp 
Sutton by the trainload until all 
members of the regiment were 

present by May 1, 1942. 

Camp Sutton was so new that 
its erection was not finished when 
the regiment arrived and the sol- 
diers, making use of their me- 
chanica] skills, built part of their 
own quarters. Some of the men 
proved their talents by erecting a 
regulation rifile range in seven 
days, a job that usually requires 
a month or more. 

‘Can Do Everything’ 

The regiment is so large that 
it can service and maintain several 
armies at the same time, and it 
is so complete that it never has to 
rely on outside help. The Army 
never before has had an Ordnance 
unit as large, as well trained and 
as highly skilled. In the words of 
Col. Cabell, an officer overseas in 
World War I and a widely known 
Army leader: “There’s nothing this 
outfit can’t repair. Nothing!” 

On the basis of merit and 
qualifications, hundreds of men 
were sent away for weeks to 
numerous Ordnance training cen- 
ters and manufacturing plants 
for special study and training. 
Some men, with years of proven 
practical experience in civilian 
life behind them, covered the 
special courses and study so fast 
and so thoroughly that they were 
graduated ahead of the usual 
time. Hundreds of other motor 
men were given specialized study 
and training, particularly in re- 
gard to distinctive military mate- 
riel, in camp and in a nearby 
city where Ordnance training 
schools were expressly establish- 
ed with the latest tools and ma- 
chine equipment. 

Of the part these automobile men 
are playing in this war Col. Cabell 
said: 

“The automobile dealers of 
America have done this nation a 
great service in taking the initia- 
tive in both organizing this regi- 
ment and in the subsequent 
highly technical training they 
made possible through manufac- 
turers’ facilities. No other group 
has shown a finer spirit or con- 
tributed more to the war effort.” 

Enlist Other Experts 

To round out the regiment so that 
it could adequately do its job of 
supplying, salvaging, repairing and 
maintaining radios, ammunition, 
airplanes, trucks, tanks, armored 
cars, guns and other Ordnance 
items, the dealers enlisted certain 
specialists from fields other than 
the automotive industry. They call- 
ed upon such specialists as tele- 
graph and telephone men for com- 
munications work, lensmen for 
bombsight work, _ ete. NADA 
brought in cooks and similar non- 
technical personnel to sustain the 
regiment itself. 

The higher - than - Army - age 
average of these mechanics, tech- 
nicians and _  administrators— 
whose valuable talents and skills 
the Army could not afford to lose 
because of any physical handi- 
caps—required a special physical 
fitness developing program that 
would make every man into a 
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S. Army Signal Corps Phote 
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MECHANICS AND TECHNICIANS of the 301lst Ordnance regiment w 


responsible for keeping the motorized vehicles of United 
forces operating on overseass battlefields. 
Gunter. former U. S. department of agriculture mechanic 
andry, former head of a motor fi 

check to make certain that the nome one of their own 4-ton wreckers is 
g 
supervises the work. 


(left), and Sergt. L. H. 


in good working order. Lieut. 


Fairbury, Neb., 


ations’ armed 
At Camp McCoy, Wis., Sergt. Clyde 

Meesserase, Sale 
eet, Spokane, Wash., 


former used car dealer. 
at 


Coffin, 


BEFORE MEMBERS of the 30lst Ordnance regiment are sent overseas tq 
repair and maintain the army’s mechanical equipment, they receive instruct 


in methods of self-protection. 


Here a technica 


sergeant is drilling his men 


in the use of gas masks as part of their basic training. 
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Postwar Auto Tradeins 3 
Are Protected 


NEW YORK.—Owners of auto- 
mobiles can now trade them in for 
new cars for postwar delivery, 
automobile dealers can build up a 
potential volume of postwar busi- 
ness, and war workers can now 
obtain good used cars for essential 
transportation under a plan to be 
operated by Universal C.I.T. Credit 
Corp., sales financing subsidiary of 
Commercial Investment Trust 
Corp., as announced last week by 
Arthur O. Dietz, president. 





“Under this plan,” Dietz con 


|tinued, “we make no charge 


our services. And by helping deal- 
ers establish a backlog of new ca 


| orders to frill after the war, as wel 
as making used cars available for 


them to sell in today’s market, we 
hope our plan will provide seme 
compensation for automobile deal- 
ers whose spirit and resourceful 


| ness not only have kept their doors 


open, but have enabled them tg 


| play a vital part in conserving o 


Pointing to the restricted use of | national transportation facilitiés. 


automobiles by many owners, espe- | 
cially through the OPA ban on} 
pleasure driving in 12 eastern| 
states, and the continuing deprecia- 


tion of these cars while not in use, | 
Dietz explained that “this situation | 


“If delivery of a new car is 
taken,” Dietz added, “the corpo- 
ration will pay the full amount 
of the tradein value to the dealer, 


who applies this amount to the 


purchase price of the new car.” 


a 


—_ 


ee 


offered us an _ opportunity to; Dietz further pointed out tha 
render constructive service to|the car owner will benefit by saVe-960j © 
automobile dealers and owners, and | ing the costs of insurance, storage 
to those who need transportation | and maintenance on a seldom-use 
in war production centers. ear, besides acquiring a preferred..«-« 
“Many leaders of the automo- | position with the dealer in obtain- 
tive industry,” he said, “had indi- |ing a new car when delivery re 
cated that car owners now get- | strictions are discontinued and,.the 
ting little if any use of their cars | accumulated unsatisfied demand fog 
could be induced to trade them | new automobiles is released. 
in now, provided their cash al- “As to the car owner,” Dietz said; 
lowances were guaranteed.” |“these are the direct advantageg 
Dietz explained that at the time|to him: 
of trade the car owner and dealer “1. He can save the cost of*in-" 
will agree upon a cash value as| surance, storage, maintenance an 


well as a tradein value to apply on further depreciation on his present 
car. 


the purchase of a new car for} 
“2. He receives a higher postwa 


postwar delivery. The dealer will | 
forward his check for the tradein| trade aHowance than immediate 
cash allowance for his old car. 


value to Universal C.1.T. Credit 
“3. The full amount of tradei 


Corp.’s nearest branch office, and 
the corporation will issue to the! value is safeguarded by the cash. 
resources of the finance company, 


strong, rough and able soldier 
who could stand up under the 
hardships of war. Original meth- 
ods of improving or correcting 
physical disorders of the men 
were devised by the medical 
officers of the regiment. 

In their training these soldiers 
covered all parts of military field 
operations and tactical exercises, 
experiencing the tests of simu- 
lated warfare during participa- 
tion in big Army maneuvers last 
summer in southern states. The 
regiment established headquar- 
ters at Camp McCoy after com- 
ing here from Camp Sutton, its 
original training site. The over- 
seas destination and methods of 
operation in the war zones re- 
main military secrets. 


Following the formation of the 


a 
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30ist Ordnance regiment are prepared to service all 


SOLDIERS of the 
These soldiers are doing a hurry-up repair 


kinds of military equipment. 
job on an army jeep. 


m4 ry. 
Fr ene RY 
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although 
Former 


ORDNANCE 
able to defend 


SOLDIERS, 
themselves. 


be 
the 


they are non-combatants, must 
automotive men who comprise 


o0lst Ordnance regiment are shown learning rifle drill. 


pioneering 30ist unit, a second 
regiment, known as the 302nd 
Ordnance Regiment, was organ- 
ized in the Eastern region of the 
NADA under the command of Col. 
Willis R. Slaughter. The success 
of the two regiments formed by 
NADA, has proved so great and 
so helpful to the Army that for- 
mation of similar units, sponsored 
by other organizations in other 
industries, is being undertaken. 


Need a Service Man—Want a Job— 
try a want ad in Automotive News. 
They get quick results! 


car owner a postwar escrow re- 
ceipt guaranteeing his tradein al- 
lowance. 

Funds received from dealers will 
be put in a special escrow account, 
and the escrow receipt is redeem- 
able by the owner as part payment 
when new cars are again available 
for delivery. If the owner should 
not want to wait for new car de- 
livery, Dietz explained, he could 


| 
| 
| 
| 





recover the amount of the cash| 


value from the corporation on de- 
mand, and the corporation would 
pay to the dealer the difference be- 


“4. He can cash in his receip 


for the cash value of his old care 


at any time. 
“And for the dealer: 


“1. He can close more deals with 


customers who want a guarantee 
allowance for their cars. 


“2. He can obtain used cars*for™ 


sale in today’s market, stimulati 
his current sales activity. 


“3. He sets up a backlog of new 


car sales for future delivery. 


“4. He is diverting idle cars from 
non-essential drivers to those en- 


tween the cash and tradein values. | gaged in essential war activities: 
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“Price Ceiling Halts Beneficial Trading 


a 


Truckin 


Joe Dood It 
Teeb Talks 


By 
Jack Weed 


LTHOUGH motor trucks were 

being built long before the 
“form-a-truck” era, it was these 
conversion units which made a 
light truck out of a passenger car 
that really started the truck busi- 
ness into volume production. They 
provided a truck that would meet 
the needs of many haulers at a 
price considerably below what 
trucks of that day were priced. 

One of the earliest “form-a-truck” 
units I can remember was built to 
make a sturdy one-ton truck out of 
the old four-cylinder Reo. I always 
believed this was the forerunner 
of the mighty Reo Speed Wagon 
that took first place in truck buyers’ 
esteem and captured the volume 
truck business in its weight field 
from Republic, which was the big 
volume producer in those early 
days. 

a * a: 

I WAS THINKING about those 
early days of Reo—when Bob 
Reuschaw was sales manager, 
“anti-cigaretist” Dick Scott was 
the top brasshat and inimitable E. 
Leroy Pelletier was creating “our 
Reo Folk” and the “Gold Standard 
of Value”—when I called on Don 
Streeter at the old office building 
on South Washington Street in 
Lansing the other day. I could 
not help but think of the hundreds 
of finished truck men that had been 
trained there during the past 30 
years, many of whom are sstill 
active in the business today—and 
the other hundreds of dealers who 
came to this old brick office fight- 
ing to get their allotment of Speed 
Wagons so that they could main- 
tain first place in their weight 
class in their territory. 


Reo was, and still is, one of the 
best truck schools in the business, 
majoring not only in teaching men 
how to sell trucks but how properly 
to fit the truck to the hauling job 
it had to do—which is the proper 
type of selling to create a lasting 
clientele of owners that stick with 
the same make year after year be- 
cause their jobs do the work ef- 
ficiently at a minimum maintenance 
cost. 

* * * 

SALESMANAGER Streeter is 
looking forward expectantly but 
confidently to the time when the 
bars will be let down for the mad- 
dest scramble for truck sales that 
this industry has ever known. Don 
feels certain that Reo will be in 
the front line of that scramble, if 
a sound product and an experienced 
sales organization has anything to 
do with it. 

As a nucleus around which to 
build the bigger and better post- 
war dealer body, Don now has be- 
tween 250 and 300 distributors and 
dealers who have been with Reo 
for 15 years or more, and 15 dis- 

(See TRUCKIN’, Page 25, Col. 1) 
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Peril in East 
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Truck Mileage 
Is Slashed 40% 
On East Coast 


Priority List Is Being 
Drawn to Give Extra 
Gas to Essential Units 


WASHINGTON. — Truck, 
bus and taxicab mileage in 
the Eastern gasoline shortage 
area was cut 40 percent last 
week by ODT. The agency 


announced that the action was 
taken following lengthy consulta- 
tion with OPA and other govern- 
ment agencies in an effort to pre- 
vent a breakdown in essential mo- 
tor transportation in the East. 

The reduction was effected in 
this way: the OPA, at ODT’s. re- 
quest, extends from June 30 to July 
25 the valid period for all current 
T gasoline rations in the area. 

The “stretch-out” period begins 
at 12:01 a.m. Monday, and the 
valid period for three-quarter T 
rations in the shortage area will 
begin at 12:01 a.m. July 26. 

T coupons are allotted to opera- 
tors of all types of commercial 
transportation vehicles using gaso- 
line. The Eastern fuel shortage 
area embraces the 12 Northeastern 
States, the District of Columbia 
and eight counties of West Vir- 
ginia. 

ODT estimated that the slash in 
commercial vehicle mileage will 
save a net 20,000 barrels of gaso- 
line daily. This saving will be 
added to the 30,000 barrels a day 
which the OPA estimates will be} 
conserved through the non-essential 
driving ban on private passenger 
car owners holding A, B and C 
gasoline coupons. 

The combined saving is ex- 
pected to bring the total gasoline 
consumption in the shortage area 
within the daily civilian ceiling 
of 356,000 barrels set by the 
Petroleum Administrator for | 
War. 

To provide additional allotments 
of gasoline for essential commercial 
services which could not continue 
under the 40 percent cut, a priority 
list is now being drawn up by the 
War Production Board. 

At the same time, ODT an- 
nounced that an order would be 
released Monday, effective May 27, 
drastically curtailing deliveries of 
such less essential commodities as 
beer, liquor and other beverages, 
ice cream and flowers. Delivery of 
other commodities also will be 
limited in the shortage area: 

It will be up to the commercial 
vehicle operators themselves, ODT 
Officials emphasized, to space out 
the T rations now in their hands 
to cover the extra 25 days being 
added to the current ration period. 
Otherwise, operators who do not 
conserve their gasoline for use 
over the entire period will run the 
risk of being totally without motor 
fuel when their present rations 
are gone. 

The ODT further warned that 
the present reduction will be 
followed by a systematic “tailor- 
ing” of the Certificates of War 
Necessity of all commercial ve- | 
hicle operators in the shortage 
area to carry the cut into the 
last half of the year, if necessary. 

Appeals for additional allotments | 
will be handled by ODT district 
offices on the priority basis to be| 


|cut in existing gasoline rations. 


|vehicles from which are deter- 


Nation’s Bread 


and although very recently 


very limited even for their 


trucks registered—about 1 


go on the scrap heap. 


ments until harvest time. 


stabilization” 


need them. 


year’s harvest rolls around. 


40% Gas Cut Due to Extend 
Throughout the Nation 


DETROIT.—According to well- 
founded rumor, pressure of East- 
ern jealousy and what is tanta- 
mount to virtual criminal negli- 
gence in gasoline and oil distribu- 
tion will shortly force the rest of 
the United States into a 40 percent 


| 


The excuse for the contemplated | 


Used Truck Price 
Must Reflect 
Freight Reduction 


WASHINGTON. — Freight _ rate 
reductions ordered for May 15, 
1943, by the Interstate Commerce 





|Commission, must be reflected in 


for 
OPA 


computing maximum prices 
used commercial vehicles, 
said last week. 

Freight rate allowances are in- 
cluded in the determination of base 
prices for second-hand commercial | 
mined the actual ceiling prices. | 
OPA’s action provides that the 
transportation allowance which 





established by the WPB. Farm) 
truck operators may take their 
appeals to the Farm Transportation 
Committees of their USA County 
War Boards. 

Issuance of third-quarter rations 


(Continued on Page 18, Col. 1) 


may be included in the base price 
|for the determination of a maxi- 
| mum price for a used commercial 
| vehicle must be the rail freight 


vital food may rot and spoil. 

Good used trucks might fill in the gap if our “planned 
program of used truck price ceilings, 
instituted by OPA, hadn’t frozen the dealer out of the 
picture by leaving no chance for profit in buying up idle 
vehicles and selling them to people like farmers who 


Verily, Thomas Jefferson’s warning that “we should 
want bread” may come only too true before another 





|rate as of March 31, 1942, or the 
| current rail freight rate, whichever 
jis lower. 


Box | 


Thomas Jefferson once said: ‘Were we directed from 
Washington when to sow and when to reap, we should 
soon want bread.” This coming from the first Democratic 
President might be looked upon as heresy today, but the 
prophesy made long years ago seems to still hold good. 


Washington has directed the automotive dealers of 
America as to whom it could sell trucks to and when— 


some trucks have been re- 


leased to farmers, the supply of trucks in the sizes 
needed by the men who must feed the world next year is 


normal replacement needs. 


Farmers own approximately 26 percent of all the 
,047,084 vehicles. 
replacements should require upwards of 25,000 light duty 
trucks to replace just the trucks from this source that 
If every light truck left in the 
national stockpile were ‘frozen’ right now just for farm 
buyers, the total supply would be inadequate to put these 
important members of our national economy back in an 
efficient transportation position. 


With a late spring and many of our food-producing 
states ravished by floods, we are going to need every bit 
of food that can be raised to meet the ambitious “feed 
the world” program that is planned. We must not let a 
single ton of food spoil in the field or on the trees 
for lack of adequate transportation to get it to the 
canner or storage when marketable. 


Farmers couldn’t buy new trucks until February of 
this year, and thousands won’t try to buy needed replace- 


Normal 


If trucks aren’t available, 





drastic move is understood to be| 
based upon the break in the “Big- 
Inch” pipeline which it was 
thought would take weeks to fix— 
but which it is understood was en- | 
tirely repaired in two days. A rail | 
official in charge of tank truck 
movement has stated that every 
tank truck available is again mov- | 
ing fully loaded to the eastern sea- 
board as this is being written. 

The plans call for cutting off 
40 percent of the oil being de- 
livered to Chicago and Toledo 
refineries by pipeline and divert- 
ing this oil to tank car loadings 
for the Eastern refineries, which 
make a considerable percentage 
of the high-octane _ gasoline 
needed. 

The plan also calls for immedi- | 
ate cutting of T rations in the| 
Western states, it is understood, | 
and truckers have already been 
advised to check their operations | 
so as to be prepared for this cut | 
when it comes—which is supposed 
to be early next month. It is also | 
understood that as soon as the 
trucks have been given a thorough | 





going-over, the next move will be| 


on passenger car rations. 

While no cut in the value of the 
ration ticket is contemplated in the 
West, as was done in the 17 East- 

(Continued on Page 24, Col. 1) 


Gyps Find Way 
Truck Curbs Menacing | 


To Cireumvent 


OPA Regulations 


Simple Formula Offered 
To Avoid Complicated 
Setup on Used Trucks 


DETROIT.—Claiming that 
OPA’s used truck price ceil- 
ing has locked the door long 
after the horse has_ been 


stolen, as far as preventing 
profiteering on commercial vehicles, 
the storm of protest against the 
regulation from dealers and manu- 
facturers alike center on the fact 
that the order leaves no opportuni- 
ty for the dealer to make a profit 
on buying and selling deals. 

This elimination of a spread in 
the deal has eliminated the truck 
dealer from the picture, say those 
who have given the subject con- 
siderable study. Claiming that there 
is practically no stock of good used 
trucks in the hands of dealers and 
that there hasn’t been for some 
months, these experienced truck 
men say that the ceiling now will 
not stop the few sharpshooters who 
can beat any such regulation. 

They point out that the sharp- 
shooter, who wants to beat the 
regulation, can still build up an 
exhorbitant price on most heavy 
and medium-size vehicles through 
the loopholes left in the estab- 
lishing of the extra equipment 
values, and that it is on these 
units that OPA endeavored to 
prevent profiteering. 

An example of how this is done 
legally within the provisions of the 
act, is cited in the case of a cer- 
tain Maryland dealer who had a 
truck on his lot priced at $350 
when the ceiling was put on used 
truck prices. This dealer figured 
the price of the unit according to 
the regulation and got $200 more 
for the job than he originally had 
it priced. 

The truck, a 1934 Ford 1%-ton 
long wheel‘base, was equipped with 
a special van type panel body. In 
figuring the job according to the 


| ceiling procedure, the dealer took 
|the price of the chassis, body and 


equipment when new and applied 
the proper discount with these re- 


|sults. Chassis $735, body $1,100, 


dual wheels $25, changeover tires 
and two extra 32x6:10 ply $166, 
rear vision mirror $5, oil bath oil 
air cleaner $4.20, frame reinforce- 
ment $45, running lights $10, vacu- 
um booster brakes $75, and rear 
bumper $25. This added up to 
$2,190.20. Taking the 74 percent 
discount gave him a top selling 
price of $569.45, to which he added 
the cost of the service work done 
on the job to make it saleable, 
$11.87) which give him his asking 
(Continued on Page 24, Col. 4) 


Farm Truck Market 
Just Opening Now 


The farm truck market is just 
opening in most food-producing 
states, and dealers who have 
new trucks in stock should make 
it a point to get in touch with 
their county farm agent and 
find out which farmers in their 
locality are eligible to purchase. 

Recently the government, 
through the Department of Ag- 
riculture, issued form TR1 which 
should be used in connection 
with PD-310’s for applicants 
seeking to purchase new trucks 
for agricultural uses. Copies can 
|} be secured from any County 
|| Farm Transportation Commit- 
|| tee, 


| 
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Doubles Service Gross ... 


Service Gross Doubles— 


Adds Truck 


Franchise 


To Car Dealership 


WORCESTER, Mass.—With few 
new truck available and sales re- 
stricted to priority cases, it is obvi- 
ous that truck distributors must 
depend more and more upon the 
parts and service business for their 
sustaining revenue. That this can 
be highly successful is borne out 
by the experience of several White 
truck and bus distributors. 

Typical of these is the Henley- 
Kimball Co., distributor of White 
products in Worcester, Providence, 
and Portland and Bangor, Me. 

The Henley-Kimball Co. com- 
bined the White franchise for the 
Worcester district on Oct. 1, 1942, 
with its long-standing distribu- 


Load Laws Bar 
Full Use of 
Oil Trucks 


DENVER.— An example of the 
tremendous job being done by the 
trucking companies in this area is 
the transport of petroleum. From 
Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Utah 
and Idaho, 2,778 railroad tank cars 
have been taken and sent to help 
service the East Coast. 

All oil formerly transported by 
rail must now be convoyed by 
trucks already burdened with in- 
creased war demands. Today it is 
estimated that one 5,000 gallon tank 
truck does the same work that six 
and one-half 8,000 gallon railroad 
tank cars did in normal times. 

While truck transportation com- 
panies are operating at capacity 
and with high efficiency in serving 
war-time needs, their efficiency is 
limited and restricted by laws 
which fix the size of vehicles that 
can be operated on the highways, 
and similar regulations governing 
the size of cargoes. 

Truck interests stated that ad- 
ditional railroad tank cars could be 
released for vital service by allow- 
ing the trucks to carry a heavier 
burden. The situation is aggra- 
vated also by the greatly increased 
demand for petroleum products of 
this section, which can be speedily 
and conveniently moved by trucks. 


Denver Truckers 


To Get Aid 


DENVER. — Formation of a 
maintenance advisory committee to 
assist ODT and operators here in 
keeping essential trucks and other 
commercial motor vehicles rolling 
in this area, has been announced 
by E. L. Reilly, Denver district 
manager for ODT’s motor trans- 
port division. 

The committee has already met 
to complete organization and lay 
plans for aiding truck operators in 
the solution of wartime mainte- 
nance problems. 

J. M. Murphy, assistant manager 
for the Ford Motor Co. here, was 
selected chairman of the commit- 
tee of 27 men, all prominent in the 
motor vehicle industry in this city. 
D. B. Garrett, Denver Studebaker 
truck representative, was chosen 
co-chairman. 


Allen’s New Firm 
LOCKPORT, N. Y.—Don Allen, op- 
erator of three other dealerships in 
Albany and Buffalo, has purchased the 
firm of Frontier Motor 
let-Oldsmobile) here from Philip 
Didriksen. 


7,500 New Trucks Seen 


Added in 1943 

BUFFALO.—There_ will be 
7,500 new trucks added to the 
country’s transportation system 
this year, Col. William J. Wil- 
liamson, chief of the Traffic 
Control division, Army Service 
Forces, said at the Greater Buf- 
falo Advertising Club’s annual 
Transportation Day luncheon 
here. 

Praising motor truckers for 
their ability to ship equipment 
on short notice, Col. Williamson 
estimated trucks are hauling 
about 1/20th of the tonnage 
hauled by railroads. 


ales (Chevro- 
H. 


torship of Hudson automobiles, 
rented an adjoining building to 
give it an additional 10,000 square 
feet of floor space. The original 
building was devoted to auto- 
mobile sales and service as be- 
fore, but a part of the sales room 
was devoted to a new truck parts 
department. The other building 
was given over entirely to the 
sale and service of White trucks 
and buses, and equipped with 
tools, machinery and testing de- 
vices. 

James M. Hamilton, vice-presi- 
dent of Henley-Kimball Co. and 
manager of the Worcester branch, 
recognized that such facilities had 
to be aggressively introduced and 
merchandised. Accordingly, he ran 
800-line ads informing truck own- 
ers that the company had taken 
on the White franchise in that 
territory and was prepared to 
render A-1 service. The firm has 
advertised consistently since that 
time, emphasizing 24-hour service. 
Service is also merchandised by 
personal contacts and telephone 
calls, and the service manager 
works closely with fleet operators. 
Signs and window displays also 
call attention to the White service 
headquarters. 

As a result, business on truck 
parts, repairs and service nearly 
doubled in the first five months 
of operation under the new set- 
up. Continued patronage has 
been virtually 100 percent. 

The truck end of the business 
has fitted in perfectly with the 
automobile sales and service. When 
sales restrictions are lifted, not 
only is a big volume in truck 
sales expected but there will be 
positive influence on passenger 

ears as well. The volume of serv- 
ice work now handled makes it 
possible to maintain an extensive 
mechanical force because the me- 
chanics are assured of extra hours 
and high weekly earnings. In addi- 
tion, several mechanics have been 
added to the personnel. 

Even with the increase in staff, 
Hamilton is considering a night 
operation to take care of the over- 
flow. 

Principal service customers to- 
day include general transportation 
operators, oil haulers, bus opera- 
tors, and fleet owners of various 
kinds. The latter have inadequate 
facilities and manpower in their 
service departments to meet pres- 
ent needs. 

Henley-Kimball Co. today boasts 
a personnel of 22 at the Worcester 
branch. The organization is 31 
years old and well established in 
the New England area. Hamilton 
has merchandised passenger cars 
for the past 18 years, serving the 
Nash Co. of New England for 
eight years and the present Hen- 
ley-Kimball Co. for 10 years. He 
has been vice-president of the com- 
pany and manager of the Wor- 
cester County distribution branch 
since August, 1939. 


Pennsylvania Carrier’s 


License Cancelled 
HARRISBURG, Pa.—The Public 
Utility commission has cancelled 
and revoked the certificate of pub- 
lic convenience held by Armour 


Transportation Co., Philadelphia, 
and has directed the company and 
its employes to cease and desist 
from undertaking, directly or in- 
directly, to transport property be- 
tween points in Pennsylvania as a 
common carrier. The order fol- 
lowed an investigation instituted 
by the commission last October to 
determine whether or not the com- 
pany had violated the Public Utility 
Law and the rules and regulations 
of the commission. 

The commission found that the 
company has failed to file evidence 
of bodily injury and property dam- 
age insurance acceptable to the 
commission; has withdrawn its 
equipment from service without 
commission authorization; has 
abandoned all of its service with- 
out commission approval, and has 
suspended service for a period of 
more than five consecutive days 
without due notice to and applica- 
tion for approval by the commis- 
sion. 


yee 


MR: eh 


PART OF THE ORIGINAL quarters (left) of Henley-Kimball Co., Worcester, 
Mass., and the new building added to handle the sale and service of White 


trucks and buses (in the rear background). 
A modern truck parts department was set up in the 


of additional space. 
original building. 


This offered 10,000 square feet 


GENERAL VIEW in a section of the truck and bus repair department of 


Henley-Kimball Co. 


The latest type of machinery and equipment is main- 


tained here for the repair and service of White trucks and buses and 


trucks of other makes. 


Henley-Kimball Co. 


Neat housekeeping, 


Truckers Fight 
Proposed Limits 
In St. Louis 


ST. LOUIS.—Trucking companies 
have protested that a proposed lecal 
law reducing the maximum length 
and width allowances for vehicles 
using the city’s streets, would pro- 
hibit the use of hundreds of trucks, 
many carrying war materials, which_, 
are now in operation here. - 

The proposed legislation, which 
at this writing was pending in the 
traffic committee of the City Boa®d 
of Aldermen, was recommended by 
the City Plan Commission to make 
the city ordinance conform with 
the state law. 

In a letter to the board, J. Aw 
Bosse, vice-president of Columbia 
Terminals Co., asserted however, 
that the proposed city limitation of 
40 feet length for truck and trailer 
units would be in conflict with a 
bill sent by the state legislature .to” 
Gov. Donnell. The new state 
measure increases the allowable 
length of such units to 45 feet. 

“Passage of the ordinance would 
mean that about one-third of the 
freight hauling equipment in tné™ 
city would be prohibited from use,” 
Bosse said. “Nearly 40 percent of_ 
our equipment, built some years 
ago under the terms of the present 
law, is between eight and nine feet. 
in width (the proposed ordinarite 
limits the width to eight feet). 

“About 75 percent of the freight” 
we are hauling is either directly or 
indirectly connected with the war 
effort. Any restriction on the” 
equipment we can use would seri- 
ously hamper the movement o 
these vital materials.” - 


Nelis to Head 
B-W Retail Sales .. 


ELYRIA, O.—I. F. Nelis has been 
appointed to head retail sales of 
Bendix - Westinghouse Automotive 
Air Brake Co. 
Nelis became af- 
filiated with Ben- 
dix - Westinghouse 
in 1926. 

As a member 
of the sales de- 
partment, he 
made his head- 
quarters in the 
home office of the 
company, moving 
to Detroit as rep- 
resentative in 


or 


L F. Nelis 


, ‘11929. In 1930 he 
TRUCK PARTS department as set up in the Worcester branch of the 


combined with attractive signs 


and displays, make this department a real business asset. 


Washington Truckers Demand 
Parts Storage Inquiry 


SEATTLE.—Request for a 40- 
mile speed limit for motor trucks, 
to speed up shipments and conserve 
equipment, highlighted the con- 
vention of the Washington Motor 
Transport Assn. at Wenatchee, site 
of its 1943 “Victory War Confer- 
ence.” 

The convention opposed the pro- 
posal of the Petroleum War Coun- 
cil for gasoline price margin in- 
crease. It supported the labor sta- 
bilization program with steps to be 
taken immediately in this area for 
vocational training of drivers, me- 
chanics and clerical help. 


Congress was asked to immedi- 
ately investigate the “procurement 
of repair parts, tires, replacements 
and additional equipment” in the 
state of Washington. It was re- 
ported that about 12 percent of the 
trucks in the bigger fleets are down 
for lack of parts. 

A milk truck division and a log- 
ging truck division were authorized 
to be formed. Meetings are sched- 
uled to proceed with such plans. 
About 50 operators are eligible to 
membership in the former and 
about 250 in the loggers’ division. 

Officers elected were: president, 
Cc. D. Winter, Seattle, manager of 
Los Angeles-Seattle Motor Express; 
vice-presidents, Grover C. Ealy, 
Spokane, head of Inland Motor 
Freight and Pacific Highway 
Transport; S. S. Eland, Seattle, 
Stewart-Eland Auto Freight and 
Stanley W. Northcutt, Tacoma of 
Mountain Road Auto Freight. 


J. D. Harms, petroleum hauler, 
of Bellevue, was reelected treasurer 


and R. H. Culbertson, Seattle, the 
executive secretary. 

Directors are John Carlson, John 
Sherrad, Mark Jones, all of Ta- 
coma; Robert Lytel, LeMar Strain, 
George Eastes, Harold Mallory, 
Walter Chamberlin, Walter Green, 
all of Seattle; J. J. Williams and 
John Manlow, both of Spokane; 
Ivan Stump, Bellingham; R. C. 
Marks, Everett; Jack Howay, 
Walla Walla, and L. A. George, 
Snohomish. 


All Bus Production 
Suspended by Mack 


NEW YORK.—Manufacture of 
Mack buses has been temporarily 
suspended, according to C. T. Ruhf, 
president of Mack Mfg. Corp. In a 
message to the company’s branches 
and dealers Ruhf explained that 
the Army’s pressing demands for 
heavy-duty Mack trueks had made 
the move necessary. 


During the latter part of 1942 the 
company relinquished its main bus 
plant at Allentown, Pa., to Vultee 
for the manufacture of fighter 
planes. Shortly afterwards the 
Army placed several factory build- 
ings in the Allentown area at the 
disposal of the Mack company, but 
even this additional space has 
proved insufficient. 

Ruhf emphasized that the com- 
pany will make every effort to see 
that owners of Mack buses are 
provided with adequate replace- 
ment parts and service facilities. 


Jack Weed’s Truckin’ will give you 
some interesting views. 


was transferred to Philadelphia as 
assistant Eastern district managery 
Moving to New York, Nelis was 
made Eastern district manager in 
1937 from which post he was moved 
to Chicago where he headed this 
district until 1941. 

When the Bendix-Westinghouse 
Co. established its current general 
Offices and factory at Elyria, Nelis 
returned to the home office as as- 
sistant retail sales manager. 

Floyd L. Wheaton, until recently 
superintendent of rolling stock for 
the Department of Street Railways, 
City of Detroit, has joined Bendix- 
Westinghouse as manager of field 
activity. 


OPA Sets Log 


Trucking Rates 


WASHINGTON.—Published mini- 
mum trucking rates for the State 
of Washington have been estab- 
lished as the charges to be used in 
calculating delivered prices for 
West Coast logs to destinations 
other than in towable waters, OPA 
announced last week. The new 
rates were effective May 24, and 
are applicable also to Oregon ship- 
ments. 

Previously, sellers used _ their 
actual transportation truck cost in 
calculating these delivered prices. 
This had the disadvantage of un- 
certainty and lack of uniformity, 
and caused some undesirable diver- 
sion of logs. 

“The Washington rates represent 
a very convenient standard for 
arriving at a fixed basis from 
which to compute trucking costs; 
and have been adopted as a stand- 
ard solely for that reason,” OPA 
said. 

On Rust-Proofing 


Black Bear Co., Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y., has issued a new broad- 
side explaining the uses and methods 
of appl cation of Black Bear Anti-Rust 
‘O,”” and Black Bear Anti-Rust ‘‘I.”’ 
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Limit a Step Away— 


East’ s Trucks Burdened 
ear Breaking Point 


RICHMOND, Va.—The require- 
ments of war are taxing, almost to 
the breaking point, the transpor- 
tation facilities of the Fifth De- 
partment of Commerce Region, and 
it is only by “the utmost utilization 
of every piece of equipment and the 


Trucks Facilitate 
Logging Work 
In Northwest 


CLEVELAND. — Logging opera- 
tions in the Northwest are going 
forward at a rapid pace and 
greater efficiency due to the elimi- 
nation of narrow gauge rail lines 
in favor of truck roads in many 
sections. Where logs were formerly 
dragged by horse and transported 
by rail, they are now speeded to 
the log dumps on rivers or di- 
rectly to the mills by truck. Roads 
can be built to the very scene of 
cutting operations. 

A good example of the use of 
trucks in logging operations is 
found in a timber tract near La- 
comb, Ore., now being worked by 
the Greenmont Logging Co. Green- 
mont maintains over 11 miles of 
the county roads traversed by its 
trucks, involving the use of a mo- 
tor grader and several gravel 
trucks. 

The company has a systematic 
program of maintaining its logging 
trucks, 
program was the construction of a 
grease shed at the Lacomb head- 
quarters to facilitate lubrication. 
Harry Patton, manager, is respon- 
sible for many of the progressive 
changes made in logging operations 
in this territory. Greenmont is to- 
day the biggest producer in Linn 
County, turning out around 500,000 
per day. 

Many other companies in the 
northwest lumber area have adopt- 
ed trucks to solve transportation 
problems. As a result, logging 
companies can reach far back into 
the big timber and haul without 
the difficulties previously encount- 
ered. Their production capacity 
has been boosted accordingly. 


Richmond Sets 
Advisory Group 


RICHMOND, Va.—A nine-mem- 
ber advisory committee to assist 
ODT in settling problems of equip- 
ment and manpower in the auto- 
motive and transportation indus- 
tries, was set up here last week. 

Charles Ray, of Markel, Inc., was 
elected chairman of the committee, 
and the other members and the 
branches of industry they repre- 
sent are W. P. Bishop, Brooks 
Transportation Co., common or 
contract carrier; August Nolde, 
Nolde Brothers, private carrier; L. 
W. Bingham, Bingham Truck Serv- 
ice, truck factory branch; C. W. 
Appich, Emrick Chevrolet Sales 
Corp., light-duty truck dealership; 
H. B. Truslow, Auto Parts Corp., 
parts jobber; C. G. McKimmie, Mc- 
Kimmie Motor Co., passenger car 
dealer; J. Guy Palmore, Seven- 
teenth Street Garage, independent 
garage, and R. B. Hubbard, At- 
lantic Greyhound, bus operators. 

A. R. Lane, of the district ODT, 
was appointed maintenance spe- 
cialist and will work closely with 
the committee, it was announced. 
Lane said that the committee mem- 
bers represent industry and not 
the ODT, and that their chief duty 
will be to cooperate with the fed- 
eral agency in a joint effort to 
solve the troublesome maintenance 
problems now confronting the mo- 
tor transport industry. 


April New Truck Sales 
Up in Six Mt. States 


DENVER. — Essential users in 
Colorado received 63 new trucks in 
May, according to Dan P. Harris 
r., ODT allocation officer. The six 
mountain states received 254 in 
April, 56 more than in March, he 
said. 

Nearly half were allocated for 
farm, ranch or other agricultural 

, it was noted. 


exercise of every ingenuity” that 
trucks have been able to keep this 
enormous volume of traffic moving, 
according to the quarterly report of 
J. Edgar Dick, regional business 
consultant here. 


While truck transportation fa- 
cilities in the region were con- 
sidered adequate during normal 
times, war developments have 
eliminated most of the coastwise 
water traffic, thus throwing a 
vastly greater load on the truck 
freight carriers, Dick reported. 

Construction of war plants, estab- 
lishment of military training cen- 
ters and other factors have added 
to the burden placed on trucking 
lines. Despite the fact that the 
traffic has been kept moving so 
far, “the lack of parts and short- 
age of labor loom alarmingly as 
the bottleneck in the months just 
ahead,” the report said. 

“Constant attention will have 
to be given to transportation fa- 


The latest step in this] 


The answer is simple. . 
exclusive passenger car dealer or repair shop owner . 


Used Truck Tire Rules 


Eased by OPA Move 

WASHINGTON. — An eligible 
truck operator who is unable to 
get rationing certificates for 
new tires because his war price 
and rationing board has ex- 
hausted its quota can obtain 
certificates for used tires in- 
stead, it was announced last 
week by OPA. 

Local beards now may issue 
used truck tire certificates with- 
out regard to quota restrictions. 
Previously, all certificates for 
truck tires were charged against 
quota. 


cilities in the region in order to 
prevent a recurrence of the con- 
gested conditions that prevailed 
in the last World War. Given 
adequate equipment and parts, 
as well as labor, the industry 
can and will do the job.” 

Trucking lines complain that in- 
spectors have set up standards 
without taking into consideration 
the type of country in which the 
vehicles travel. Most carriers also 
feel that 35 miles an hour is too 
slow for heavy trucks, tending to 
wear out equipment at a faster 
rate than would travel at a higher 
speed, according to Dick. 


DENVER.— An _ indictment re- 
turned by the federal grand jury 
here last week charges two motor 
freight bureaus, seven motor car- 
riers and 20 individuals with con- 
spiracy to prevent independent in- 
itiation and maintenance of rates 
for interstate transportation of 
frieght by motor carriers in 14 
states, in violation of the Sherman 
antitrust law. 

The indictment charged intimida- 
tion, boycott and other coercive 
practices, Antitrust Official Hen- 
derson stated. Proceedings were in- 
stituted after investigation by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which transmitted its findings to 
the antitrust department for prose- 
cution. 

One of the defendants named 
was the Rocky Mountain Motor 
Tariff Bureau, Inc., of Denver and 
two officers, K. Tracy Power, gen- 
eral manager, and Elton Cooley, 
member of the board of directors. 
Included in the indictment were 
Ringby Truck Lines, Ine., J. E. 
Ringby, president, and the Den- 


Denver Truck Firms Indicted 
For Antitrust Violation 


ver-Chicago Trucking Co., Inc., of 
Denver. 


It was alleged that the reported 
conspiracy eliminated competitive 
rates, depriving the shipping pub- 
lic of low cost transportation of 
freight by the defendant motor 
carriers operating in the 14 states. 


“This indictment makes no at- 
tack upon the conference method 
of rate making, but merely attacks 
the practices of certain rate bu- 
reaus in refusing to permit mem- 
bers independently to initiate and 
maintain rates on the transporta- 
tion of freight by motor carriers 
in the 14-state area serviced by 
the defendant carriers and bu- 
reaus,” Henderson said. 


Holmes Baldridge, chief of the 
trial section of the antitrust divi- 
sion, Washington, D. C., is watch- 
ing developments here. “The Denver 
cases point out some abuses exist- 
ing under present laws which will 
be considered in formulating addi- 
tional legislation,” Baldridge said. 


Read Jack Weed’s Backsho 
highlights in the service field. 


for some 


Successful Car Dealer after the war? 


- He will be the man who used to be an 


learned one valuable lesson during the war. 


Maybe he learned that lesson from a big manufacturer . . 
he learned it from his hardware dealer . 


. . but who 


- maybe 


. maybe he learned it 


from his own experience in building up side-lines to see him 


through the war. 


The lesson is, of course, that sooner or later the man with only 
one product or one line to sell gets into trouble. The old story of all 
your eggs in one basket! 

The post-war automotive dealer will be a real merchant with cars, 
trucks, airplanes, tractors, motorcycles, bicycles, with parts and 
service, with everything for transportation for sale. 

How are you planning to make money after the war? 


MACK TRUCKS, INC. 


Dealer Department, Long Island City, New York. 


TRUCKS 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


S. WAR 


ONE TON TO FORTY-FIVE TONS 


BONDS 
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Truck Mileage Slashed ie 
40% in the East & 


(Continued from Page 15) 


in the shortage area, which normal- 
ly would have been made in the 
twe-week period prior to June 30, 
will be held off until the middle of 
July, OPA said. These third-quarter 
coupons will not become valid un- 
til July 26. 

In the rest of the Nation the 
issuance of third-quarter com- 
mercial rations will be handled as 
previously announced. However, 
none of the third-quarter rations 
will be valid in the critical area 
until July 26. Operators running 
into the critical Eastern area must 
spread out their second quarter T 
rations for all gasoline purchased 
in the critical area the same as 
those who operate wholly within 
the area. 

Operators who regularly cross 
from the critical area into the non- 
critical area will not be able to 
use their extended time T coupons 
in the non-critical states, the ODT 
pointed out. To obtain third-quar- 
ter rations for operating in these 
non-critical states after July 1, 
these operators must apply to their 
local ODT district office for a spe- 
cial supplementary Certificate of 
War Necessity. 

This Special Certificate may be 
used to obtain third-quarter ra- 
tions for use in the non-critical 
area from the operators’ local War 
Price and Rationing Boards, even 
though the board may be in the 
critical area. 

The area affected by the cut is 


New Spraymask 


A new waterproof, protective and 
abrasion-resistant mas for plastic 
glass bomber noses and windshields 
simply sprays on... and peels off. 
Adhere, Inc., of Los Angeles, now an- 
nounces Adhere Spraymask. 
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the same as that affected by the 
OPA ban on non-essential driv- 
ing. It includes the states of Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania (except that portion 
which lies within the corporate 
limits of the cities of Sharon, 
Sharpsville, Farrell and Wheat- 
land), Rhode Island, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia (except the portions which 
lie within the corporate limits of 
the cities of Bristol and Bluefield), 
the District of Columbia and the 
portion of West Virginia which lies 
within the East of the counties of 
Menot, Grant and Pendleton. 
* * + 


Baltimore Truckers Fear 


Serious Delays 

BALTIMORE.—(UTPS) — The 40 
percent slash in the T mileage 
ration, ordered May 22 by the OPA, 
will severely curtail operation of 
trucking companies, causing pos- 
sible delay in the transport of vital 
war cargoes in the Baltimore area 
and thorughout the East. 

Walter E. Knief, general man- 
ager of the Maryland Motor Truck 
Assn., said: “The 40 percent will 
curtail transport in Maryland se- 
verely.” 

Joseph Davison, of the Davison 
Transfer and Storage Co., stated: 
“Any cut in gas is going to hamper 
us tremendously. We have already 
taken every step possible to cut 
consumption.” 

In an effort to conserve gas sup- 
plies, Leo H. McCormick, State 
OPA director, ordered every re- 
tailer in the state to cease sales of 
gasoline to motorists who have 
more than a quarter tank of gas. 
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THIS WARNING SPOTS 


“TOMORRO 


Here is the evidence that not only tells 


that you are going to have a flat... 


W'S FLAT” 


WRITE FOR RECORD CARDS 
. but 


points out which tire it will be. Thousands 
of tests prove that punctured tires may run 


for weeks, meanwhile steadily losing 
sure and wasting precious mileage. T 
“tomorrow's flat”, check tires before 


pres- 
O spot 
infla- 


tion. Then compare the pressure readings. 


Slight, uniform loss between periods 


flation is normal. But watch for the tire 


that loses more air than the others. 
abnormal pressure loss is your warn 


have the tire repaired and avoid a flat. 


Fleets using this plan report 
big decrease in number of flat 
tires. Put the plan to work 
in your shop. Get complete 
instructions and a supply of 
commercial tire Pressure Record 
Cards, no charge, by writing 
to Schrader, P. O. Box 240, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


of in- 


The 
ing to 


4 
compAIR toss 


THE Schrader SYSTEM 


OF FLAT PREVENTION 


A. SCHRADER'’S SON, Division of Scovill Manufacturing Company, Inc.. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


TRAILERS CARRY TANKS. Fruehauf heavy-duty trailers are carrying 


tanks up to the battle lines filled with gas and ammunition read 


to go 


into the fray with a full supply. Tomorrow this same type of trailer will 
probably be transporting power shovels and other heavy machinery for 


the job of reconstruction. 


N.Y.C. Gross Receipts Tax 
Legality Is Questioned 


NEW YORK.—A warning that 
other cities might follow New York 
City in levying municipal gross 
receipts taxes, resulting in an un- 
bearable interstate trade barrier, 
has been issued in a bulletin by the 
Highway Transport Assn. 

Referring to the problem as one 
of “grave importance,” the associa- 
tion asserts that “every man in 
business knows that a tax may be 
oppressive nat so much for what 
it does, but for what it threatens 
to do.” 

“The amount of tax is relatively 
small. Only that portion of the 
transportation mileage which is di- 
rectly attributed to New York State 
may be taxed. In other words, the 
city segregates the mileage oper- 
ated in the state from the total 
mileage on the line haul and 
affixes a tax of 1/20 of 1 percent of 
the gross business. It is obvious 
that even if the gross business done 
by an interstate carrier runs into 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
the amount of tax to be paid to 
New York City will be nominal. 

But “the tax itself presents a 
variety of dangers,” including: The 
necessity for maintenance of a 
special bookkeeping system to per- 
mit segregation of business; spe- 
cial bookkeeping methods to prop- 
erly determine the amount of tax 
due, and necessity for maintenance 
of records and diverse accounts 
and the filing of various tax report 
forms. 

“In view of the fact that busi- 
nessmen are already overburdened 
with questionnaire forms and re- 


Truck-Expediting Group 


Organized in N. Y. 

NEW YORK.—W. L. Thornton, 
traffic manager of the Port of New 
York Authority, has been elected 
chairman of a New York City 
truck expediting committee, formed 
to speed truck loading and unload- 
ing in the five boroughs. 

Representing truck operators on 
the committee, the organization of 
which was announced by Henry C. 
Wall, district manager of the ODT 
Division of Motor Transport, are 
Joseph M. Adelizzi, manager, High- 
way Transport Assn.; A. G. Mc- 
Keever, managing director, Mer- 
chant Truckmen’s Bureau of New 
York, and T. D. Pratt, managing 
director of the New York State 
Motor Truck Assn. 

The committee also includes the 
following industry representatives 
from each of thé five boroughs: 
George E. Mace, transportation 
bureau, Commerce and Industry 
Assn., Manhattan; Max Sieferth, 
Herz Mfg. Corp., Bronx; P. W. 
Moore, Queens chamber of com- 
merce, Queens; William Graf, 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, 
Brooklyn and O. G. Pouch, Staten 
Island Chamber of Commerce. 


New SAE Handbook 


NEW YORK.—Publication of the 
1943 SAE Handbook, incorporating war 
emergency standards and recommenda- 
tions and representing the 33rd revision 
of the original “SAE Data Book” in- 
itally published in 1911, has been an- 
nounced by the Society of Automotive 
Engineers. Copies have been sent to 
| the military services of the United 
| Nations, government agencies, and to 
SAE members. 





ports of various kinds—which sit- 
uation is aggravated by the serious 
lack of office help and general 
shortage of manpower,” the as- 
sociation pointts out, “compliance 
with the gross receipts tax is an 
added burden. 

“If the New York City gross 
receipts tax is not opposed or its 
application limited, motor carriers 
can expect identical taxes by other 
cities. Whether the New York City 
gross feceipts tax is legal and con- 
stitutional is a matter open to 
question. No one can say with any 
degree of certainty that it is or is 
not. Certainly if the question is 
never submitted for determination, 
the assumption will be that the tax 
is constitutional. And a great deal 
of damage may be done before such 
a tax can be tested and possibly 
nullified.” 

Asking for member reactions, the 
bulletin expressed the association’s 
interest in testing the constitution- 
ality of the tax. 


Report Black Market 


In Used Trucks 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—Abnormal- 
ly heavy demand for trucks for 
use on the Alaska Highway is re- 
ported to have developed a black 
market in second hand vehicles at 
Edmonton, Ala. according to of- 
ficials of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. 


R. Bruce Hall, enforcement coun- 
sel for the board, said investiga- 
tions are under way and prosecu- 
tions will follow. The counsel said, 
“A racket has developed in which 
persons are buying up second-hand 
trucks for $100 and $200 above the 
lawful prices and selling them 
again for as much as $500 and 
$1,000 over what they themselves 
paid.” 

Hall explained that second-hand 
trucks may be sold legally for a 
basic price, established as the price 
of a new truck less a discount for 
each year of age. A truck one to 
two years old may sell for 85 per- 
cent of the cost when new, 75 
percent of the original cost when 
three years old, and so on. 


OO, 
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Intrastate Rate 
Reduction Seen 


In Colorado 


DENVER—Motor carriers of 
Colorado are expected to put a 6 
percent reduction in _ intrastate 
rates into effect following a hear- 
ing called by the state public 
utilities commission for this week. 

The reduction will bring motor 
carrier rates in line with the Ree 
duction of railroad rates recefitly 
ordered by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for interstate 
rates, and accepted for intrastate 
rates by the rail carriers. 

Three Colorado trucking con- 
cerns, Southwest Transportation 
Co., Weicker Transfer & Storage 
Co. and Rio Grande Motorway; 
have been given permission to 
make the reduction on one-day 
notice. 


Trailer Mfrs. 


Elect Hammond _. 


WASHINGTON.—At the Truck- 
Trailer Manufacturers Assn. an- 
nual meeting here last week” 
Christopher F. Hammond jr. 
Savannah, Ga., was elected presi- | 
dent, succeeding N. A. Carter, Caf= 
ter Mfg. Co., Memphis. Hammond 
is vice-president of Steel Products. 
Co., manufacturers of Great Dane 
Trailers. 


The association named R. -R° 
King, president of American Body 
& Trailer Co., Oklahoma City, as a 
vice-president and added anothér 
vice-president, W. E. Tice, Reli- 
ance Trailer & Truck Co. San 
Francisco, to afford Pacific Coast 
representation. 


Harry N. Brown, president of 
Keystone Trailer Co., Kansas City, 
was named treasurer, succeeding 
P. B. Bartlett, Bartlett Trailer Cow 
Chicago. Oliver B. Lerch, news- 
paperman and attorney of Wash-¢ 
ington, was renamed secretary- 
manager in charge of the associa- 
tion’s national headquarters office 
here. — 


The association also increased 


‘membership of its board of direg- 


tors to include Pacific Coast repre- 


sentation and afford countrywide g 


representation generally. “5 
rectors include N. A. Carter, er 
Mfg. Co., Memphis; Marshall N. 
Terry, vice-president ,Trailer Co,.ef 
America, Cincinnati; Harrison 
Rogers, Rogers Bros., Albion, Pa.; 
Harvey C. Fruehauf, Fruehauf 
Trailer Co., Detroit; J. L. Glick, 
Truck Engineering Corp., Cleve- 
land; P. J. E. Wood, president, 
Highway Trailer Co., Edgerton, 
Wis.; A. R. Trombly, Trombly 
Truck Equipment Co., Portland, 
Ore., and M. J, Neeley, president, 
Hobbs Mfg. Co., Ft. Worth, Tex. 


N. H. Truckers Discuss 


Wartime Problems 


MANCHESTER, N. H.—Approxi 
mately 300 members and guests.at- 
tended a meeting of the New 
Hampshire Truck Owners Assn., at 
which wartime transportation prob- 
lems were discussed. 

Members of the state legislature 
were among those prosent at the 
gathering, which was in charge of 


A. J. Staby of this city, secretary- ~~ 


manager of the association. 


What do you want to buy, sell or 
trade? See Dealer Want Ads, inside 
back cover this issue. 


“Sell thy neighbor... .’’ 


The 700,000 mechanically-minded men 
who read POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 
have always been strong for the gospel of 
the new. So often the first to try, the first 


to bu 
sprea 


new products, they instinctively 
these enthusiasms to friends and 


neighbors. That's why it’s so important 
for them to know what you are doing today 
—what you are planning for tomorrow. 
They want to hear from you! 


FACEMARLR FOR POST-WAR 


THE NEWS PICTURE MAGAZINE OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY 





TRUCK SECTION 
La. Dealer Avers: 


Price Spread Insufficient 


To Repair Trucks 


(Continued from Page 6) 


purchased them that the difference years, as well as distributor for 
between the ‘as is’ ceiling price and, Diamond T and Mack new trucks 
the guaranteed reconditioned price and other types of motor truck 
is not large enough to properly | equipment. We have the facilities 
recondition used trucks to the ex-; for repairing used trucks and we 
tent that they. would render eco- ' have the personnel with the know- 
“ine and reasonable service. | ledge of the requirements of the 

. “No experienced truck opera-' various kinds of services, to which 
ie would purchase a used truck | our used trucks are put. We admit 
guaranteed only for 1,000 miles or! that there have sprung up all over 
30 days, for the reason that the the country a good many used 
average repairs necessary for so truck dealers, who were not in 
short a guarantee period would be business prior to the war and 
no warranty that the truck would whose only reason for being in the 
given reasonable service. People: used truck business is to make as 
that we sell used truck to get a! much easy and quick money as 
90-day warranty regardless of possible. We also admit that a good 


before the war have been making 
too much money out of used trucks 
and have been unscrupulous in 
their dealings with the public in 
so far as repairs, etc. are con- 
cerned. 

“This does not detract from the 
fact however that there is a need 
for used truck dealers all over the 
country, who will be fair to the 
public in the purchase and resale 
of used commercial vehicles, but 
we doubt seriously if any reliable 
concern will attempt to operate 
under order MPR 341. 

“We write this letter in the in- 
terest of the motor truck operators, 
who are going to have to purchase 
used equipment and those dealers 
who have been conscientuous and 
reliable in trying to cooperate in 
the war effort. 

“As for our company, when we 
dispose of the less than one-half 
dozen pieces of equipment that we 
have on hand at this time, we are 
through for the duration, unless 
some reasonable, workable set of 
regulations can be set up.” 
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Role of Truck Transportation 


In Oil Tie-Up Is Cited 


DETROIT.—Trucks are playing 
an important part in relieving the 
knotty problem of wartime trans- 
portation of petroleum products, ac- 
cording to W. E. Fish, manager 
of Chevrolet’s commercial car and 
truck department. 

“With the possible exception of 
food rationing, there is probably 
no subject in recent months that 
has so sternly challenged the re- 
sourcefulness of government of- 
ficials and experts in the trans- 
portation field as the control and 
transportation of petroleum prod- 
ucts,” said Fish. 

“It was early apparent to experi- 
enced transportation men_ that 
overland transporation of aviation 
gasoline and other petroleum prod- 
ucts, especially on short hauls 
under 200 miles, offered the only ef- 


fective relief of the situation. Com- 
petent users express the unquali- 
fied opinion that one 4,000-gallon 
tank trailer will relieve 15 railway 
tank cars on short hauls. 

The flexibility of the tank trailei 
is of paramount importance. Unlike 
railroad transportation, it is not 
subject to the many time-consum- 
ing details of rail operation; can be 
kept busy 24 hours a day, one-half 
of which time it will be under 
load. But the heavy duty trucks 
which formerly for the most part 
hauled tank trailers of 4,000 to 
4,500 gallons capacity are no longer 
available; the supply has been ex- 
hausted,” Fish declared. 


It takes a strong fish to swim against 
the current, and a good dealer to 


mileage, if they buy a really re-' many firms who were in business 


conditioned used truck from us. 

4. ““‘We have purchased a good 
many used trucks in the past two 
years on which the reconditioning 
expense at our cost on material 
and labor ran over 50 percent and 
as high as 100 percent of the pur- 
chase price of the vehicle to us. 

5. “Most of the used _ trucks 
which we have sold in the past two 
years have gone in to the service 
of individuals and companies en- 
gaged in promoting the war effort, 
and they demand and should re- 
ceive used trucks, which have been 
thoroughly rebuilt, and which will 
render at least 75 percent of the 
service that a new truck would 
render. i 

6. “No sane used truck dealer 
would lay himself liable under the’ 
rules for buying used trucks with 
the numerous and various kind of 
special equipment, which were 
aaded to the new truck by the 
factory before the eventual retail 
sale and which had been added - 
oa. owners. 

- “No used truck dealer, with 
ee scarcity of mechanics and 
parts, can afford to rebuild used 
trucks under ceiling prices for re- 
sale when he can keep every man) 
he has got busy night and day do-! 
ing customer labor and selling 
parts at retail to his truck owner, 
clientele. 

“It seems to the writer that ODT 
could license responsible and re- 
liable truck dealers in every lo- 
cality as used truck dealer outlets, 
who would be permitted to buy 
and sell used commercial vehicle 
equipment and repair it on the 
fair cost-plus basis. 

“For instance, in our particular 
territory, we have a good many 
highway vehicles, a good many oil 
field vehicles and a great many 
lumber and pulp wood vehicles, all 
of which operate under different 
kinds of conditions. Oil field, log- 
ging and pulp wood trucks require 
a@ great deal more repairs than do 
highway vehicles, therefore would 
require an entirely different type of 
repairing and merchandising. 

“By the same token our custom- 
ers for used trucks would require 
an entirely different used truck for 
use in the oil field, pulp wood or 
logging industry than would a man 
operating on the highways, and 
about the only way that we could 
secure a used truck going into real 
hard service would be to have 
somebody give us one, because the 
repairs necessary to put the truck 
in usable condition would probably 
run as much as the ceiling price, 
especially as applies to the 1%-ton 
trucks. 

“We have probably been the 
largest used truck dealer in this 
part of the country for several 


Trucks on Emergency 


May Exceed 35 MPH 

DETROIT. — Trucks making 
emergency deliveries for the 
Army, Navy and Maritime Com- 
mission may continue to exceed 
the national 35-mile-an-hour 
speed limit pending completion 
of tire-wear tests, ODT ruled 
last week. 

ODT put the plan into effect 
March 1 for a 60-day trial, but 
reported that tire-wear tests 
could not be completed before 
July 1. In the meantime, trucks 
displaying emergency pennants 
may continue to operate above 
the 35-mile limit. 


WHO HOLDS ALASKA! 


"Who holds Alaska, holds the World” 
s.s said the late General Billy Mitchell 


* * * 


Alaska was ours, so we held Alaska. It 
was very simple through the years... 
but the tides of greed were rising in 
the Orient. Far out beyond the north- 
ern wilderness we held the tempting 
jewel ...in reach of others who would 
tule the world. 


Then ina blinding flash we saw that 
to have is not the same as #o hold. And 
every American knew that we must 
build a land route to the far northwest. 
A route for armies, and arms, and am- 
munition... for defense... for offense! 
Not at our own sweet time, but NOW! 


The Alcan Highway came into being 
in a moment of supreme danger...in 
six months of heroic achievement. 
Victory Boulevard, to Alaska, ‘the 


most strategic land on earth.” 


Alcan is a busy truck highway now, 
a road which trucks helped build, for 
truck traffic. Night and day, in the tur- 
moil of construction, husky Interna- 
tional Trucks bore a gigantic burden, 
hauling capacity loads of rock and 
gravel as the great highway advanced. 
They helped keep vital supplies mov- 
ing through wilderness. They hauled 
fuel, repair parts, water, a vast tonnage 
of mechanical equipment, and food 
for an army of men. 


Truck maintenance is at absolute 
minimum ona job like the Alcan High- 
way, and only the toughest of trucks 
can take it. Once again International 
Trucks proved their stamina, as they 
are proving it, day after day, on the 
roads and battlefronts of the world. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue e Chicago, Illinois 


INVEST IN AMERICA x x x BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


* INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS « 


stay in business now! 


MAJOR WAR PRODUCTS 
BUILT BY 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


Torpedoes 
Half-track Military Vehicles 
Artillery Prime Movers 
Automatic Airplane Cannon 
Oerlikon Gun Mounts 
Military Trucks 
Military Tractors 
Steel Products for Military Use 
Shells e Gun Carriages 
High Speed 155 m.m. 
Gun Carriages 
Tank Transmissions 
Adapter Boosters 
Airplane Engine Cowling 
Assemblies 
Trackers e Gun Loaders 
Marine Corps 
Invasion Ice Chests 
Blood Bank Refrigerators 
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Conveyor Line ‘Extensions’ — 


Trucks Seen Preventing « 
Vital Manhour Losses 


Alabama Senate 
Approves Bill 
Boosting Loads 


MONTGOMERY, Ala.—A bill in- 
creasing Alabama’s truck load 
limit from 30,000 to 56,000 pounds 
has been passed by the State Sen- 
ate and awaits House action. 

The measure, sponsored by Sen- 
ator Bruce Henderson of Wilcox, 
passed by a vote of 26 to 3, after 
Senator John Sherrer of Dallas and 
others had failed to whittle down| 
the weight limit and insert other 
restrictions. 

An amendment legalizing the in- 
creased weight until 1947 was of- 
fered by Senator Finis St. John of 
Cullman and was adopted as a sub- 
stitute for a committee amendment 
which would have terminated the 
increase in 1945. 

Opposed by railroad interests, the 
bill was offered chiefly as a war- 
time proposal, to increase the 
state’s transportation facilities. 


Need a Service Man—Want a Job— 
try a want ad in Automotive News. 
They get quick results! 


o 


~~ 


BUSY, HARD-WORKING trucks, incoming and outgoing, 
Trucks must carry loads bot 
Plant police check driver, truck and cargo in and out. 


of equally-busy war plants. 
time. 


Reciprocation Bill OK’d 


By New Hampshire 


CONCORD, N. H.—(UTPS)—A 
reciprocal bill signed by Gov. Rob- 
ert O. Blood gives approximately 
20,000 motor trucks and _ busses 
registered in New Hampshire the 
right to use highways free of 
charge in all neighboring states 
except Maine. 

Elimination of registration fees 


1. Getting there, regardless of obstacles, is a spe- 
cialty with Uncle Sam’s Armed Forces. Here, a team 


of soldier-engineers 


is throwing a ponton bridge 


across a stream to permit passage of modern mobile 
weapons and motor vehicles. An operation like this 
takes teamwork in the nth degree. U. S. Fighting 
Men were brought up on team play. As a result 
teamwork is now a “cinch” for them as they carry 


on toward Victory. 


— at the gate 
ways in war- 


is provided under the new law in 
other states except Maine along the 
Atlantic seaboard, as they have 
reciprocal agreements similar to 
New Hampshire’s. 


Reveals Tampering 


Said to reveal instantly any attempt 
to tamper with fire extinguishers, 
American-LaFrance-Foamite Corp., El- 
mira, N. Y., has introduced an inex- 
pensive fire extinguisher case, known 
as the Tampless Case. 


DETROIT.—Many interesting de- 
velopments are focusing public at- 
tention on the important part the 
nation’s trucks have played, and 
are continuing to play, in keeping 
the material of war flowing steadily 
from our nation-wide production 
line, according to W. E. Fish, man- 
ager commercial car department, 
Chevrolet Motor division. 

War plant managers are clamor- 
ing for fast, flexible, adaptable 
truck transportation so that the 
scheduled production of war mate- 
rials will not be interrupted. 


Trucks are serving as virtual ex- 
tensions of conveyor lines between 
war plants, bridging the gap be- 
tween production finished in a 
plant in one city and subsequent 
operations scheduled for the next 
day in a plant located in a city 
hundreds of miles distant. 


“In the face of many difficul- 


2. “Our world-wide fleet includes over 16,000 ve- 
hicles,” says J. F. Winchester (above), manager of 


the general automotive division 


, Standard Oil Com- 


pany of New Jersey. “We appreciate the necessity 
for teamwork both with the government and within 
our own organization. Preventive maintenance is a 
policy of long standing, and our ‘team’ of drivers, 


management and mechanics i 
means to keep vital vehicles in 


S now using every 
service.” 


LET TIMKEN TEAM UP WITH YOUR ORGANIZATION NOW! 


Timken’s new vehicle conservation program includes operators’ aids, driving helps, 
complete data for maintenance men, a full-color sound slide-film on “TEAMWORK” 
and other valuable aids. Trained representatives of our Motor Transport Cooperative 


TIMKEN AXLES 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
WISCONSIN AXLE DIVISION, OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 


Service Department are ready 


to bring these practical helps 


Their job is helping to keep America’s vehicles rolling. Mail 


a free showing of “TEAMWORK” 


to your organization. 


to your organization. 
the coupon today for 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO. 


125 Clark Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
We are interested in seeing 


Name. 


the film “Teamwork.” 





Address 








ties, the millions of trucks opér- 

ating in this country are doing a 
valiant and commendable job of» 
meeting the demand for more 
and faster deliveries of vital war 

materials,” said Fish. “Old 

must be kept on the job, n 

trucks and trailers added whe 
ever possible. we 

“Owners and operators face the 
complex problem of hauling af 
greater volume of urgently need 
cargo, at the same time operating 
their vehicles in a way that will 
conserve tires, parts, fuel and Oil 
to assure getting the greatest pos- 
sible mileage out of every unit. 

“Whatever the conditions, the 

truck is the savior of hundreds 

of thousands of precious war pre="" 
duction manhours which would 
be lost daily if it were not for 
the ability of trucks to get on the” 
job quickly at any hour and haul 
needed materials to wherever 
they must be delivered. Of 
times trucks are the only form of 
transportation that can be used. ’ 

“We are doing everything we pos- 
sibly can to help conserve and 
maintain America’s vital trueK 
transportation system. We have 
undertaken several oe 
programs designed to conform 
wartime regulations and get prop- 
erly adapted vehicles into the 
hands of owners in various lifies 
of hauling. Chevrolet’s 8,000 dealers 
are offering an improved, wartime 
maintenance service,” Fish con- 
tinued. 

“The general public is familiar 
with one-half of our wartime truck 
transportation picture. They see 
the thousands of trucks that ply 
the highways during the daylight 
hours. But the other half of the 
picture is literally ‘blacked out” 
Most people do not see the thou- 
sands of trucks that are on the 
job while the majority of us are 
asleep.” 


Experts Tackling” 


Detroit’s Truck, 


Bus Problems 


DETROIT.—Steps to solve any 
problems that might hamper war- 
time automotive transportation— 
either freight or passenger—in this 
area have been undertaken bya 
committee of local experts working 
in conjunction with ODT. 


Leslie W. Patterson, district 
chief of ODT’s motor transport 
division, announced that the gov- 
ernment has enlisted the following 
men to serve as trouble shooters: 


H. W. Osborn, Red Star Transit 
Co.; F. V. Rhodes, Mich. Bell Tele- 
phone Co.; W. J. Hollinger, Mack 
International Motor Truck Corps; 
M. T. Patterson, Northwest Chev- 
rolet Co.; J. Rex Queeney, presi- 
dent, Automotive Parts Corp. 
Henry Whiting, Packard Motor 
Car Co.; J. R. Allan, Allan’s Ga- 
rage; S. C. Stauffer, Great Lakes 
Greyhound Lines; W. B. Thomp- 
son, U. S. Rubber Co.; A. J. Wag- 
ner, Socony Vacuum Oil Co., and 
E. A. Watson, Fruehauf Trailer Co. 

Alternates include Al Snyder, 
motor transport chief, Detroit Edi- 
son Co.; G. B. Abbott, district man- 
ager, Internationa] Harvester Co,; 
and E. C. Paige, technical service 
department, Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 

Hollinger will serve as chairman 
of the group, which will function 
as ODT’s district automotive 
maintenance advisory committee, 


Illegal Truck Sales Cost 


Guilty Dealer $500 


SALEM, O.—Federal Judge Em- 
erich B. Freed, last week in Cleve- 
land, levied fines of $500 each 
against a Salem pretzel concern, 
its manager, and a Salem truck 
dealer. 

The three, who pleaded guilty to 
violating OPA’s order freezing 
truck sales, are Berg’s Pretzel’s, 
Inc., its manager, Ralph B. Ken# 
nedy, and Ernest H. Althouse, 
motor company president who ad- 
mitted selling four vehicles to the 
pretzel firm after the order became 
effective Jan. 1, 1942. 


a 


a 
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Ad justments Called-For— 


Truckers Told to Look 
To U.S. Womanpower 


WASHINGTON.—Women consti- 
tute a major source of supply for 
the thousands of jobs which must 
be filled in the trucking industry 
this year, Miss Dorothy Sells, Office 
of Defense Transportation, told the 
operations and safety division of 
the American Trucking Assns. last 
week. 

Addressing the spring meeting of 
the division in Cincinnati, Miss 
Sells, chief of the personnel supply 
section of ODT said, “Between 
March 1 and Sept. 1 of this year, 
it is estimated that 37,073 ad- 
ditional jobs will have had to be 
filled in the for-hire trucking in- 
dustry. 

“To a very limited extent, these 
vacancies can be filled by men past 
military age, but to a considerably 
greater extent by workers hereto- 
fore considered ineligible for many 
of the jobs left open. Among these, 
women constitute by far the great- 
est source of supply. 

“If women are to be employed 
for work previously performed by 
men, temporary adjustments will 
have to be made by all parties 
concerned — employers, labor or- 
ganizations and government. It is 
up to the employer to do whatever 
is necessary so that female labor 
can be used as effectively as pos- 
sible in as many jobs as possible. 

It is for state labor departments 
to grant reasonable exemptions 
from state labor laws so that 
women can be used on many jobs 





Female Drivers 
OK in Light 
Delivery Field 


CLEVELAND.—Military de- 
mands have made severe inroads 
in the door-to-door delivery field, 
just as in other industries which 
have had to replace personnel. Op- 
erators of laundries, bakeries, dair- 
ies, and similar establishments have 
had to fill their shifting ranks, in 
many cases by employing women. 

Properly selected women, it has 
been found, make highly efficient 
drivers in the light delivery field, 
and public reaction has been favor- 
able. In the door-to-door delivery 
of flowers, baked goods, dairy 
products, laundry, etc., women have 
ample strength and energy under 
modern conditions to carry out the 
assignments well. 

A good example of what may be 
expected when a properly trained 
woman driver is put on a route is 
found in the operations of the 
Briarcliff Laundry, Atlanta, Ga. 
This firm was the first of its kind 
in the southern city to delegate 
a route to the weaker sex. The 
woman selected had previous driv- 
ing experience in another field. 

Public reaction was so favorable 
that the laundry manager, Q. R. 
Hubert, resolved to employ other 
women drivers as the need arose 
to replace men. Other laundries in 
the city acknowledged the employ- 
ment of women was a practical 
solution to the manpower problem. 
It is safe to say that more em- 
ployers in the light delivery field 
will hire women as the labor prob- 
lem becomes more acute. 


4. Mack Buses Provide 
Iceland’s Transit 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.— 
Johnny Doughboy is recognizing 
something from home in Iceland 
these days. That strategically lo- 
cated island has just received four 
Mack buses for use in its capital, 
Reykjavik. These are the first 
buses to appear on the _ island, 
which boasts a total of 2,000 pas- 
senger cars and trucks. Most of 
these are U. S. Army vehicles. 

The four buses, according to 
Mack Co. officials, were ordered 
last Apri] and shipped in Novem- 
ber. They are powered by Mack 
diesel engines and are being oper- 
ated by the Street Car Bus Co., a 
newly organized firm in the capital 
city. Reykjavik had a peacetime 
population of 39,709. 


All Wars End! There'll be Cars and 
Trucks and Tires to sell again. 








which require work at night or 
during exceptional hours, and to 
the War Production Board to allow 
companies the necessary materials 
to provide facilities for their fe- 
male employes. 

It is incumbent upon labor or- 
ganizations to relax all labor prac- 
tices, for the period of the war, 
which stand in the way of full 
utilization of the nation’s woman- 
power.” 


Montgomery Truckers 
Organize Association 


MONTGOMERY, Ala.—The 
Montgomery Motor Carriers Assn. 
was organized at a meeting May 1 
with representatives from each 
carrier in the city present. J. P. 
Denton was named president, L. H. 
Hand, vice-president and Mrs. 
Nancy D. Parker, secretary-trea- 
surer. 
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WOMEN IN U.S. INDUSTRY | || Louisville Notes 


(ALL NON-AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT ) 








What we are making today is 


EACH SYMBOL t REPRESENTS 1,000,000 WOMEN WORKERS 
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*|,700,000 OF THESE BEGAN WORK APRIL '42- APRIL ‘43 












Black Market 
In Used Trucks 


LOUISVILLE.—A black market 
in used trucks has flourished in 
Louisville since they were placed 
under OPA’s price ceiling, accord- 
ing to Turner Summers, president 
of the Kentucky Automobile Deal- 
ers’ Assn. 


OPA officials here said, “We have 
had no serious complaints of such 
action.” 


Summers declared “this black 
market is just starting and is go- 
ing to get worse and worse.” 

“The used truck market for deal- 
ers no longer exists here,” he said. 
“People simply won’t sell them to 
us. Individuals sell to each other 
because in such sales there is little 
possibility of OPA catching them. 
They sell for any price they can 
get.” 


GM Workers Buy Bonds 


DETROIT. — General Motors em- 
Ployes throughout the country have 
purchased War Bonds with a maturity 
value of more than $100,000,000, it has 
been announced by C. E. Wilson, 
president of the corporation. 





Unele Sam/’s business ... what we make 


tomorrow will be your business! 


pp emenses many factories, 
Strategically located 
throughout the country, are 
steaming full-blast to hasten the 
day of victory. 

There is scarcely a piece of 
automotive equipment—jeep, 
truck, tank or plane—on any 
American fighting front, that 
isn’t doing justa little better job, 
because of Houdaille* quality 
equipment. 

Our engineers, metallurgists 
and precision mass production 
experts, Out of this war experi- 


ence, are evolving revolutionary 
technological advancements, of 
far-reaching interest to industry 
and to the nation. 

We look forward eagerly to a 
new automotive era, to the new 
day of universal flight, which 
has already dawned, and to the 
greater convenience and com- 
fort of the American home— 
due, in part, to Houdaille con- 
tributions. 

A new world is in the making 
..-.and Houdaille is helping to 
design it. 


* Pronounced “*HOO-DYE*"" 





HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY CORPORATION 


General Executive Offices, Detroit, Michigan 


PLANTS AT: Buffalo, N. Y. * Cheektowaga, N. Y. x Jackson, Mich. * Detroit, Mich. * Chicago, Ill. * Decatur, Ill. 
North Chicago, Ill. * Muskegon, Mich. « Oshawa, Ont., Canada 


HOUDAILLE’S PEACETIME PRODUCTS: Houdaille Hydraulic Shock Absorbers for Automotive, Railway and Industrial 
Equipment * Bumpers and Grille Guards * Ignition Locks * Brake Levers * Air Cleaners * Crankshafts and 
Camshafts for Aircraft, Automotive and Marine Engines *% Aircraft Landing Struts and Shimmy Dampers * and 
many other precision-made parts for the Automotive, Aircraft, Electrical Refrigeration, Radio and other industries. 
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Readjust Sights for Postwar, 
Elliott Urges Dealers 


SOUTH BEND.—No group has 
done more to maintain essential 
transportation in this country than 
has the seasoned army of automo- 
bile dealers, K. B. Elliott, vice- 
president in charge of sales for 
Studebaker, stated in an address 
before the Iowa Automobile Dealers 
Association. 


“The vital work which you and 
your service men have been render- 
ing in the war effort has con- 
tributed to a heightened esteem 
in the eyes of the public,” Elliott 
told the Iowa dealers. 


“Today, there remains a for- 
midable job for car and truck 
dealers. In war, especially in 
total war, the so-called civilian 
economy promptly becomes a 
behind-the-front war economy. 
In terms of our business, this 
means that cars and truck be- 
come carriers of war materials 
and war workers to and from 
their jobs. In farming areas, 
cars and trucks are equally vital, 
for they represent necessary 
tools in the production of food. 


“Every American farmer today is 
fighting for his country. Every good 
farmer knows how to do the job 
expected of him—but he must have 
the constant benefit of adequate 
motor transportation. There is 
much to be done if we are to con- 
tinue effectively to function in 
keeping automobiles and _ trucks 
moving in the transportation of 
men, materials of war and food. 


“What about tomorrow?” 


“For the past year and a half, 
most of us have been too immersed 
in the present and its immediate 
pressing problems to give much 
thought to the future. The world 
has been ‘too much with us.’ The 
conversion of a peacetime economy 
to a war economy has been difficult 
for all, but perhaps most difficult 
for those engaged in selling a 
product which has been taken out 
of production. The fact that you 
have weathered the storm thus far 
would seem to indicate that you 
are prepared to ride it out. Now, 
you should be able to look a little 
farther into the future, and begin 


plotting your course for the post- 
war period. 

“The postwar period will see a 
great period of highway improve- 
ment. We must bring our interest 
and our influence, in fact, our in- 
sistence to bear upon such projects. 
If we are sufficiently foresighted in 
our planning of postwar street and 
highway improvements, the greater 
will be the attractiveness of the 
improved motor vehicles which we 
unquestionably shall have. 

“In the period immediately ahead, 
the wise dealer will strive to 
strengthen his position further, so 
as to be ready to take full ad- 
vantage of opportunities when war 
ends.” Not only the manufacturer 
but also the dealer must readjust 
his sights if he expects to be com- 
mercially competent after this war 
is won. Our whole mode of living 
will change as the result of the 
accelerated technological progress 
made during the war. Those of us 
who fail to recognize the fact, who 
fail to plan and to plan boldly for 
the future, risk being left at the 
post when peace returns.” 


Want to buy or sell new or used 
cars? Dealer Want Ads (see inside 
back cover) will solve your problem. 


Exterior of Liddon Motors’ "Truck Headquarters” in 
Nashville. Left: R. H. {Doc} Davis, Manager. 


SOUND PLANNING BUILDS 


a Truck Headquarters 


LIDDON MOTORS, Inc., has been a leading passenger car distributor 
in Nashville, Tennessee, since 1935. In October, 1941, it came into partner- 
ship with White — adding White trucks to its passenger car line. Soon 
thereafter new car and truck sales were “frozen”. 


“Our White franchise has been invaluable to us in this wartime period,” 
says R. H. Davis, who is capably managing the business in the absence of 
its president, Lt. Col. W. M. Liddon, now on active duty. 


“We have developed our truck service department, both equipment and 
personnel, to give operators a real truck conservation service. We provide 
skilled mechanics for repair work and White’s Area Control Plan assures the 
prompt availability of needed replacement parts. Many truck owners have 
told us that they appreciate the personal service we are giving them in helping 
to keep their trucks on the road,” Mr. Davis said. “I am convinced that we 
are building a solid foundation for post-war success and that 
is why I feel that our White Truck franchise is so important 


to our post-war plans.” 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY « Cleveland 


Builders of U. S. Army Tank Destroyers, Scout Cars, Half-Tracs, Prime Movers 
and Cargo Trucks, the complete line of Super Power Trucks and Tractors, 
City and Inter-City Coaches, Safety School Busses and the Famous White Horse. 
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Dealers tell me... 


(Continued from Page 3 


not be put on used cars in any 
way that will advance public 
welfare or safety. 


* * * 


"42 Suggestion 
Is Recalled 


T has been some time since the 

RFC extended from July 1 to 
Dec. 31, 1943, the period in which 
they will buy new cars back from 
dealers at full Schedule 85 price. 
Since the announcement, this col- 
umn’s correspondence has_ been 
heavy from dealers seeking advice 
as to whether they should hold or 
sell their cars. I appreciate the 
confidence thus expressed in the 
conductor. It certainly is a com- 
pliment to ask advice of this 
source when so much good advice 
has already been given elsewhere. 
I have been reminded by several 
correspondents that during the 
NADA Convention in Chicago in 
1942 dealers were feeling very low. 
The government had just decided 
to specify that cars produced after 
Jan. 17 should be placed in Pool B 
to be frozen for a full 12 months. 
Even manufacturers’ representa- 
tives were not advising the dealers 
to buy such cars, but were merely 
offering them for sale. 

During the Chicago conven- 
tion, and in this column after I 
returned from the convention, I 
recommended without equivoca- 
tion that dealers buy all the cars 
possible, both for the A pool and 
the B pool. My recommendation 
was based upon the fact that 
there were nearly 100 million 
dollars of potential retail profit 
in those cars. If dealers didn’t 
buy them they would stay in the 
hands of the manufacturers. I 
felt I knew enough about the 
government that, if these cars 
were to be commandeered, the 
government would commandeer 
from the manufacturer at whole- 
sale prices and from the retailer 
at retail prices. The dealers who 
took this advice, of course, have 
benefited greatly. The dealers 
who did not take all A cars 
possible and absolutely turned 
down B cars, lost an opportunity. 

* * * 


Don’t Sell Cars 
To the RFC 


UST now my recommendation is 

confirmation of advice you so 
frequently heard. Don’t sell your 
new cars to the government even 
though you can get full retail price. 
The government doesn’t want them, 
hasn’t any place to store or keep 
them. The Murray-Patman law 
wasn’t designed to put the govern- 
ment in the car business, but was 
designed by NADA to put some 
stability behind dealers. The Mur- 
ray-Patman act has served this 
trade well since the day it was 
passed, and it will be a complete 
success if the government is never 
forced to buy a car. The reason 
for my advice not to sell to the 
government is to enable you to use 
the few remaining cars you have 
on hand to serve the public in your 
territory. Selling cars in your ter- 
ritory means your line has that 
much more representation. It 
means you have another potential 
service customer, and also that you 
probably will take in used cars on 
which you can make a profit. It 
means other service customers. In 
addition, the 1 percent increment 
is going to pay a lot of dealers’ 
rents for buildings which otherwise 


would go unoccupied if it wasn’t 
for their new car stock. 


Keeping the cars is the loyal 
thing to do. You are absolutely 
taking no chance, because you 
can look around again the first 
of December, take stock of your 
business and conditions in your 
territory and still sell your mer- 
chandise to the government. I 
really feel that along about 
1 to Dec. 15 the government 
also take stock of the conditions 
and, if there is still any volume 
of new cars in dealer’s hands, 
will consider the extension of the 
conditions in the Murray-Patman 
act for another period of time to 
let dealers continue to merchan- 
dise through normal channels 
what stock they may have left 
after Dec. 31. 


Cadillac Appoints. 
Otto to Head 


Service Dept. 


DETROIT.—George W. Otto last 
week was named general parts and 
service manager for Cadillac .to 

succeed the late 
W. A. Houser. At 
the same time,*ft 
was announced 
that C. H. Callo- 
way would taKe 
over Otto’s for- 
mer post as chief 
assistant in the 
department. Cal- 
loway has been 
service engineer. 
Otto’s 24-year 
record with Cad- 
illac began when 
he joined the old 
Towell Cadillae 
G. W. Otto Co. in Cleveland 
as an_ assistant 
service manager, moving to 
factory 10 years later as a district 
service representative. 

The year following he was &s- 
signed as service manager of the 
Cleveland branch, later worked in 
similar capacities in New York 
and Detroit. He was appointed 
Cadillac service promotion mane 
ager in 1936 and assistant general 
parts and service manager in 1939. 

Calloway’s background lists 
graduation from General Motors 
Tech, and technical direction and 
development of the war training 
courses arranged for the Army on ¢ 
Cadillac’s M-5 tank. He is chief 
Cadillac contact man for the Army 
on ordnance problems. Calloway 
joined the company in 1931. 


Fruehauf Sets 


Bessemer Branch 


BESSEMER, Ala.— Work of ¢ 
establishing a Bessemer branch of 
the Fruehauf Trailer Co. has start- 
ed, Harry R. Fruehauf, vice-presi- { 
dent, announces. 

A three-acre site, including a . 
former heater plant, along the ‘ 
Southern and L & N railroads has 
been acquired. 

Work will include assembling of 
parts. The plant will handle a 
three million dollar order from the 
Ordnance department that will 
keep it busy until early 1944. It 
will then probably be continued ; 
after the war. 


A STUDENT DRIVER takes an Army truck over rough terrain on the 


road test course at Camp Lee, Va. 


The course gives new drivers experience ,¢ 


in handling trucks under simulated battle conditions. 
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Postwar Truck Seen 


Lighter, Stronger 


NEW YORK.—Postwar motorists 
may well be driving in  super- 
streamlined, engine-in-the-rear, 
tear drop design vehicles, but there 
is one thing that will look familiar 
to them on the road—tomorrow’s 
truck. In appearance, at least, the 
truck of the future will differ but 
little from today’s designs, accord- 
ing to engineers of Mack Trucks, 

ne. 

Trucks are designed to carry a 
given load within a definite space, 
and a cube is still the best bet 
when it comes to getting the most 
merchandise within the smallest 
area. This fact alone will keep 


FOB 
Factory 


(Continued from Page 2) 


mlies of coast, from the Pacific to 
the mountains. Now that is only 
10 percent of the country’s popula- 
tion. If these new manufacturers 
are going to compete with the other 
90 percent of the nation, they are 
faced with the freight costs in- 
volved in shipping back across the 
Rockies. 
* * + 


Pacific Market 


Is Envisioned 


EASTERN manufacturers sup- 
plying the West Coast, either di- 
rect or from assembly plants there, 
tack on the freight costs and get 
away with it; but certainly it will 
not work the other way around. 

Hence the coast planners are 
looking the other way, out across 
the Pacific to Alaska, to China, 
to India, to Australia, to South 
and Central America, for their 
markets of the future. If the buy- 
ing power is there, they can lick 
Eastern producers when it comes 

to freight, for they can dump 
their products virtually from the 
assembly line into waiting ships 
pointed for the far places. 

Naturally, the whole outlook is 
shrouded in “ifs,” so it is foolish 
to speculate at any length. Suffice 
to say the West Coast is no longer 
principally a playground, although 
its scenic beauties have not been 
seriously dimmed by war; that in- 
dustry has accelerated enormously 
in the past two years; that some of 
it may stick after the war, but a 
lot will have to be deflated along 
with the barrage balloons now dot- 
ting coastal areas. 


WPB Simplifies 
Procedure on 


Truck Production 


WASHINGTON.—The procedure 
required to allot production of 
medium and heavy trucks and off- 
the-highway motor vehicles was 
simplified by WPB Friday in an 
amended Limitation Order L-1-E. 

The amended order empowers 
WPB to issue from time to time 
letters of authority which will spe- 
cifically authorize manufacturers to 
produce a given number of auto- 
motive vehicles of the types speci- 
fied within given periods of time. 

Before L-1-E was amended, it 
was necessary each time an allot- 
ment was made for the production 
of the vehicles to issue an amend- 
ment to the order. The present 
order is an enabling act which will 
permit the allotments to be made 
on authorizations without going 
through the lengthier procedure 
involved in amending the order. 

The amended order further pro- 
vides that producers of medium or 
heavy trucks or off-the-highway 
vehicles may, notwithstanding the 
provisions of Priorities Regulation 
No. 1, schedule their production 
of such vehicles as if the purchase 
orders for them bore a rating of 
AA-2X. 


Edward E. Jones 


PLAINFIELD, N. J.—Edward 
Jones, 64, former manager for Chev- 
rolet and Oldsmobile branches in sev- 
eral eastern zones, died in his office at 
Asbestos Erectors Co., of which he 
Was secretary. 


E. 


truck bodies within the confines | 


of conventional design, no matter 
how far afield automobile lines 
may stray. 

However, although the truck 
body will not change much in 
appearance, Mack engineers fore- 
see a great change in the mate- 


rials that form the body. Mag- | 


nes:‘um, aluminum, high grade 
secondary aluminum and a host of 
other lightweight materials are 
going to cut truck weight and 
allow for that much more weight 
‘n payload. 


Major changes are expected to 
take place in the engine. Signs 
voint toward a lighter engine with | 
greater horsepower in proportion ; 
to weight as compared to present! 
engines. High octane gasoline, used 
now exclusively for aircraft, will 
play a major role in the engine 
development. 


The postwar truck is going to! 
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neutral but alert Turkey 
is one of Istanbul’s emergency 


fire trucks manufactured by Mack Trucks, Inc., in America and purchased 


by the Turkish government. 


fire detail, 


be stronger, lighter and therefore 
more economical to operate—but it 
still will look like a truck. 


Officers Elected 


DETROIT.—Greater Detroit Cartage 
Assn. announces the election of of- 
ficers, with Al Steinmetz, of Detroit 
Trucking Co., as president; Bert Her- 


7. most recent figures show very few heavy-duty trucks 
remaining in the civilian stockpile—far below the needs for the 


coming months, of course. 


Actually, however, there are many more heavy-duty hauling 
units in the stockpile. That's because there is a stockpile of new 
Truck-Trailers available in the country . . more than half of 
which are Fruehaufs. And a Truck-Trailer coupled to a light or 
medium truck (of which there is a sizeable stock) will handle 
a majority of the jobs that a heavy-duty truck will handle. . and, 
in many instances, do them better. Operators find that, in almost 
every case, they're more economical, too. 


World’s Largest Builders 
of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


oo 
ATRUCK IS LIKE A HORSE 


a 


o — P 
IT CAN PULL MORE 
THAN IT CAN CARRY 


The _ trucks 
and each special Mack carries a crew 
trained in handling bombs and incendiaries. 


are i for emergency 
of 15 men specially 


zog of Union Trucking Co., vice-presi- 
dent; William Patterson, of City Mes- 
senger Co., secretary, and John Henry 
of Henry & Schram Storage & Truck- 
ing Co., treasurer. Others elected to 
the board of governors are Frank 
Smith of McKinley Ave. Cartage Co.; 
. Happengac’ of Detroit Delivery 
.: J. E. Bejin of Bejin Cartage Co.: 
Matthews of Matthews Cartage 
——_" Al Nelson of Boulevard Trans- 
er Co. 
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[PAA Will Hold 
‘War Conference 


J uly 26-27 


| HARRISBURG, Pa. — Pennsyl- 


|} vania Automotive Assn. will hold a 
! 


| War Conference July 26-27 in the 
William Penn hotel, Pittsburgh, it 
was announced last week by C. S. 
Klugh, PAA manager. 

Meanwhile, a series of local meet- 
ings in Northeastern Pennsylvania 
will be held, beginning June 1 in 
Scranton. Others will be held June 
|2 in Wilkes-Barre and June 3 in 
| Williamsport. 

Subjects to be discussed at these 
meetings include: (1) Customer 
service rate increases; (2) Employ- 
ment stabilization plan; (3) Salary- 


_| Wage stabiliation order; (4) Fed- 


eral wage and hour law; (5) State 
|law regarding women and minors. 
Klugh also announced that Gov. 
| Edward Martin has signed Senate 
| Bill 235, extending car-carrier pro- 
visions of the Vehicle Code to Jan. 
1, 1946. 
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Me,”"" by John 
the 


open forum for 
opinions. 


‘Dealers Tell 
Munn, is an 
expression of dealers’ 





Fruehauf Branches are giving valuable service to motor vehi- 
cle owners with vital war work by helping them to secure the 
kind of equipment best suited to their needs. Operators who 
can prove need of new equipment for war work can secure from 
ODT and WPB a Certificate of Transfer (PD-321) which permits 
the purchase and delivery of a new Trailer or Trailers. 


In view of the stockpile figures, it's entirely logical, of course, 
that Certificates would be granted more readily in most in- 
stances for a medium truck and a Trailer where a heavy-hauling 
unit is required. That's an important point for both the operator 
and the dealer to keep in mind. 


DETROIT 


Member Automotive Council 
for War Production 


“ENGINEERED TRANSPORTATION” 
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ern states, as far as is now known, 
it is planned to cut all passenger 
car “pleasure driving” as well as 
all so-called non-essential driving 
by those holding B and C cards. 
This move, it is thought, will come 
along late in July or early in 
August. 

Another regimentation order 
which, it is understood, now rests 
on ODT Director Eastman’s desk 
awaiting his signature and which 
will be setting a very bad prece- 
dence in government control, is 
one that calls for transferring 
every freight movement in the Chi- 
cago switching area from rails to 
trucks, where freight now handled 
by rail and could, “wherever 
practicable,” be handled by truck, 
be turned over to the trucks. 


It is thought in the industry 
that this is a “flanking” attempt 
by V. V. Botner, of ODT, to gain 
the 300-mile limitation of truck 
-hauling which has been proposed 
several times within the past 


D OE OCO*PrP, 
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40% Gas Cut Due to Extend 
Throughout the Nation 


(Continued from Page 15) : 


year. While it is understood to 
be true that the truckers in the 
Chicago area have considerable 
idle equipment that could be 
turned to this work, it is also 
true that the law of compensa- 
tion in_  inter-industry moves 
calls for the recipient of a 
gratuity such as this order would 
provide giving up something in 
return. 


Even though the trucks might be 
able to free rai] cars from being 
under load a long time in compari- 
son with the miles traveled, it is 
thought that the entire trucking 
industry would suffer another 
severe hardship for the slight ad- 
vantage that would be given a 
comparatively few haulers in a 
very restricted district. 


Provisions in another order that 
is bothering truck owners and 
firms who have depended upon 
truck delivery of foodstuffs in par- 
ticular, are some of the far-reach- 
ing restrictions contained in ODT 


210 3-TON 
CAPACITIES 


Move food ond Materials at Home... 
Troops and Guns Abroad / 


If you could ride the skies, as our Airmen do, 
you would appreciate what a tremendous factor 
DODGE DEPENDABILITY has become in the 
mounting might of the United Nations. 


You would look down on unending streams of 
Dodge Job-Rated trucks hauling food and steel 
and other vital materials on home fronts, both 


here and abroad. 


From the skies of Russia and Tunisia and the 
Solomons, you would see other great caravans 
of Dodge-built Army vehicles hauling guns and 


troops and ammunition. 


DAB 


order No. 17, amendment 3, which 
went into effect on May 27. This 
order goes outside the power-pro- 
pelled or drawn by mechanical 
power or animals in the retail de- 
livery of fresh milk or cream (or 
other products delivered in com- 
bination therewith). 


This order, it is felt, thus permits 
ODT to leave the field of control 
over vehicles to save tires and 
gasoline and becomes a direct regi- 
mentation of a business service. 

The order also prevents the re- 
tail distribution of such foodstuffs 
as all alcoholic beverages, non- 
alcoholic beverages when packed 
in a container of over one-gallon 
capacity, ice cream and ices, maga- 
zines and periodicals, cut flowers 
except for funeral purposes, shrubs, 
radios, toys, furs and phonographs 
in the states of Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Maine, Maryland, New York, 
eastern Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, Virginia and east- 
ern West Virginia. 


Distributor Expands 


ST. LOUIS.—Arthur R. Lindburg, 
Inc., Studebaker distributor, has taken 
over a two-story building to be used 
for a sales and servicing branch. The 
new quarters will provide 15,000 square 


feet of space. 


Yes, on every field of battle where our forces 
are fighting, on every field and in every factory 
at home where our war workers are toiling, the 
DEPENDABILITY that is DODGE is helping 
to speed the victory. 


If YOU need dependable wartime transportation 
for essential hauling purposes, buy the best 
while you can still get the best... 
Job-Rated trucks. 


buy Dodge 


See your Dodge dealer, too, for All-Fluid Drive 
Dodge cars, for Plymouth cars, used cars and 


trucks, and for dependable wartime service! 


DODGE MEN BUILD WELL 


WAR PRODUCTS ‘OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION IN WHICH DODGE CRAFTSMANSHIP AND PRECISION HAVE AN IMPORTANT PART INCLUDE: DODGE TROOP TRANSPORTS: 
DODGE WEAPONS CARRIERS © DODGE COMMAND RECONNAISSANCE CARS © DODGE ARMY AMBULANCES ¢ AIRPLANE, MARINE AND INDUSTRIAL ENGINES © GYRO-COMPASSES 
BOMBER FUSELAGES © BOMBER WINGS © WIDE VARIETY OF AMMUNITION © MARINE TRACTORS © ALUMINUM FORGINGS AND CASTINGS © AIR RAID SIRENS © AND MANY OTHERS 


Gyps Beating the Rap... 
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Price Ceiling Halting 
Beneficial Trading 


(Continued from Page 15) 


price of $581.32. He offered this 
truck at a bargain price of $550 
and got a quick buyer. 


Of course, all trucks don’t of- 
fer this wide an opportunity to 
build up a selling price legally 
under the regulation, but a con- 
siderable variance can be shown 
in even the %-ton panel jobs. In 
the ceiling listing, Dodge panel 
trucks are not quoted so a dealer 
in setting the price of this make 
panel must take the parts book 
price of a panel body and add it 
to the chassis and cowl listed 
price. Thus a %4-ton Dodge panel, 
that formerly sold at approxi- 
mately $680, is built up legally to 
approximately $792. Thus a 1940 
panel of this type would be 
Priced at $880.16 instead of 
$326.40, or a boost in price of 
53.76. 


As these experienced truck men 
point out, the chances for such 
sharp-shooting increase with the 
size of the truck and the amount 
of special equipment, and it was at 
these trucks that OPA was point- 
ing when it established the ceiling 
price. 

A simple method of stopping 
all profiteering on trucks 
could have been made, it is sug- 
gested, by merely prohibiting the 
sale of any used truck for over 
90 percent of its original selling 
price. This would have controlled 
all chances of asking exhorbitant 
prices on late model trucks 
where most of the sharp-shoot- 
ing has occ 

To put the dealer back in the 
picture, buying up idle trucks now 
in the hands of owners, who have 
no need for them, and selling them 
to operators who need commercial 
vehicles badly, it is now suggested 
that used trucks be rationed as 
well as price-tagged—if the ceiling 
is not eliminated entirely. This 
will tend to throw the selling of 
trucks back to the dealer, since 
the average owner or buyer would 
not go through the detail of get- 
ting a permit to purchase in order 
to sell or buy one. used job, it is 
thought. 


While the prices set are felt to 
be fair in the main, there are some 
discrepancies which occur in spots. 
One case in point is the pricing 
of the Chevrolet 1938 and 1939 
%-ton panel trucks. Figuring the 
prices on these jobs, we find that 
the 1938 vehicle will cost a buyer 
$583.10 as against a price of $529.23 
for the 1939 model. 


Dealer bodies all over the nation 
feel that the used truck ceiling will 
not only stagnate any movement 
of trucks to needed channels but 
will create a “black market” out- 
side of the industry. An evidence 
of this feeling is seen in the warn- 
ing made by C. Ray Palmer, man- 
ager of the Brooklyn and Long 
Island Automobile Dealers Assn., 
who claims that OPA price ceilings 
have virtually destroyed the local 
market for used commercial 
vehicles, and that the regulations 
in their present form are an invi- 
tation to a growing “black market” 
outside the regulated industry. 


Dealers, he pointed out, find it 
impossible to “buy a used truck 
from the owner at the announced 
ceiling price and then sell it at 
the same ceiling price to a cus- 


~ 


TRUCKS LOADED with the sinews 


Bedford Interchange on the Pennsylvania Turnpike. A 
Mack Trucks, Inc., discloses that trucks are now producing 72 
highway’s revenue, moving 21 million pounds of freight per 


tomer and show a profit, according 
to complaints concerning the OPA 
regulations which have been poure 
ing into their offices from irate 
dealers. 


“Used truck price ceilinggs are 
not workable in their present 
form,” said Palmer. “The dealer’s 
only source of supply is from 
owners of trucks and the owners 
want the government’s an-..\ 
nounced ceiling price for their 
particular type of truck. How is 
the dealer going to pay that ceil- 
ing price and then sell at the 


same ceiling price and still show , 


a profit?” 


While the government can en- 
force ceilings with reputable 
dealers it will prove increasingly 
difficult to police individual owners 
tempted by a price a few hundred.’ 
dollars above the ceiling proffered 
by another individual buyer, it was 
pointed out by Palmer, who warn- 
ed this will have a tendency to 
stimulate a black market on the 
outside of which the dealer will:if 
no way be a part. 


Complicated figuring involved in 
unraveling the OPA price formula 
as it affects trucks is also provid- 
ing many dealer headaches, ac 
cording to Joseph Farlow, general 
manager of the Automobile Mer- 
chants Assn. of New York, who 
pointed out that the dealer has to 
figure percentages depending on 
the life of the vehicle from the or- 
iginal price of the chassis, the body 
and numerous other factors, in 
finally arriving at a sales price. 
Frequently, he said, after the 
dealer has gone through this maze 
of figures and arrives at a price 
he finds that the vehicle, with its 
reconditioning, has cost him 
than he is permitted to charge 
under the ceilings. 


“The ceilings have practically 
ended the truck business locally,” 


made. In the first place the formiu- 
la is too complicated for the aver- 
age dealer to figure out what the 
ceiling price should be, and in the 
second place when he does figure it, 


a 


dl 


—_ 


Farlow said. “Few sales are being Qj%us 


— 


out he finds the price is so far be-S™ aml 


low what he has paid for the truck 
that he can’t sell it. There is gen-, 
eral dissatisfaction among the 
dealers. They insist they cannot 
operate under present price sched- 
ules.” 


Declaring that dealers generally 
feel they will have to dispense with 
the used truck phase of their busi- 
nesses unless the present OPA, 
regulations are modified, Farlow 
added that expected OPA price 
ceilings on used passenger cars 
would have a similar tendency to 
completely eliminate the dealer 
from the picture. ( 

The dealer, he said, must have 
some sort of a spread between buy- 
ing and selling prices in order to 
remain in business. 


Bierk in Janesville 
JANESVILLE, Wis.—L. V. mie 
sales manager of the local zone fo 


Chevrolet from 1934 to 1940 and of the» 


Minneapolis zone 1939 to 1943, has re- 
sumed his position as Janesville zone 
manager succeeding A - Harrison, 
who has resigned to enter business 
for himself. 


Need a Service Man—Want a Job— 
try a want ad in Automotive News. 
They get quick results! ( 


of war take a curve just east of the 
survey made b 
ercent of the to 
ay over the road. 
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tributors who are entitled to 25- 
year service medals. 

Don himself has been with Reo 
Over 25 years—I knew him when 
he was parts manager back in 1916. 
Since then he has moved up the 
ladder, to service manager in 1924, 
assistant sales manager in 1938 and 
sales manager in, 1942. 


HIS BRANCH manager organiza- 
tion also includes many who have 
passed the 15-year mark in Reo 
service including Ernie Stephan, 
New York, 18 years; Miles Chaffin, 
Philadelphia; Herman Dorn, Chi- 
cago; Fred Morgan, St. Louis; Art 
Gray, Denver; Ray Lawrence, Los 
Angeles, all of whom have been 
with Reo for 15 years or more. 

This is the second World War 
in which Reo vehicles have served 
the armed forces. In this war, how- 
ever, Uncle Sam has been the sole 
customer even though Reo-built 
units are serving on all fronts. But 
after this war, just like after the 
first world war, the engineering 
advancements and manufacturing 
knowledge that comes out of these 
hardest of all testing grounds will 
be passed on to the civilian truck 
users in Reo trucks. 

And, as most dealers realize, the 
truck builders will be among the 
first automotive vehicle builders to 
start feeding transportation units 
to a pentup and starving market 
when civilian production is again 
authorized. While Reo, like most 
truck builders, have been turning 
out other implements of war, their 
truck lines are still intact and 
regularly employed in turning out 
trucks for the armed forces every 
working day. 

* * *# 

N A SWING through the south- 

ern part of Michigan last week, 
I dropped down from Niles one 
night to eat dinner in South Bend 
and who should I run into but Dick 
Hudson, truck sales manager for 
Studebaker who was eating out in 
the same dining room. Dick told 
me about a booklet which they had 
just compiled for Studebaker’s 
dealer body, on how to sell trucks 
under the used truck price ceilings. 

This booklet is the most complete 
thing of its kind I have seen. It 
not only contains the full MPR 341 
regulation, with its 123 pages of 
ceiling prices, but several examples 
to show the dealer how to properly 
price a used truck that has, as 
most of them do, special equip- 
ment, special size tires and special 
bod 


—_ and his crew of truck 


merchandisers have issued this 
booklet as a part of their well- 
thought-out TPP (truck placement 
plan), which was developed to aid 
‘dealers not only to help themselves 
make some money selling used 
trucks during this war period, but 
also to help ODT keep as many 
trucks busy hauling freight as 
possible. 
s ¢ # 

TALKED ABOUT the used truck 
ceiling with Hudson. He said, as 
every truck man I have talked 
with during the past two or three 
weeks has said, that the ceiling 
has practically stopped dealers’ 
truck activity. They will sell the 
used trucks they may have in stock 
but not many dealers have any 
stock of used vehicles. 

The ceiling has practically 
stopped them from going out into 
the highways and byways and dig- 
ging up trucks that are idle, be- 
cause of the owners’ inability to 
get sufficient gas or tires or because 
his business did not require the 
trucks’ use under present condi- 
ions. Because of the fact that 
these owners know about the ceil- 
ing prices and demand the top 
ceiling for the truck they would 
‘sell. This leaves no margin of 
profit for the dealer and, of course, 
he soon cools off on doing much 
chasing around trying to buy these 

idle jobs. Dealers were doing a 
grand job in the interest of trans- 
portation before this ceiling was 
slapped on used trucks. Some 
Studebaker dealers, in particular, 
were turning several trucks a week 
and being of considerable service 
to those who needed truck trans- 
portation and could not buy new 


jobs. . So a 


ee to “Teeb” Cookerly, 
wholesale sales manager for 


General Motors Truck, the other 
day about how their dealers were 
weathering the wartime storm, and 
he let me know quickly that they 
had less dealer mortality since 
Pearl Harbor than they normally 
have in peace times. He didn’t have 
the actual figures right in front of 
him, but did drop one remark 
that is poignant for those who are 
thinking in postwar dealer terms. 
He points out that their dealers 
even before the war were service 
minded and had used their service 
department as a means to increase 
truck sales, so now when dealers 
must live off their service profits, 
GMC dealers are sitting in the 
drivers seat. 


This brings up a point that may 
be interesting to explore. If the 
truck dealers who are going 
through this wartime condition 
with flying colors are doing so 
because they are service minded 
and have built up good service fol- 
lowings for their shops, isn’t it just 
as logical to assume that the 


dealers who are now appreciating 
their service business and working 
hard to develop and increase it, 
will make good truck dealers when 
commercial vehicles can be made 
again? 

Judging from the applications 
almost every truck sales manager 
is getting for truck franchises, I 
believe that we will not only see 
more dealers in the postwar truck 
business but that we will see 
stronger, more service-minded 
truck dealers representing manu- 
facturers in the field. This should 
point a trend away from small 
fleet operators trying to maintain 
their own vehicles. 

es 6s: 68 


THERE IS going to be a tre- 
mendous market for commercial 
vehicles once the bans on gasoline 
and tires are lifted. Not only will 
we have the normal market of two 
years’ building—perhaps a million 
vehicles—but we will have the 
added replacement of those vehi- 
cles that have worn out much 
faster in service during this period 
when they have been overloaded 
and worked much longer hours 
than under normal conditions. 


Of course, most alert car dealers 
realize that trucks can be put back 


into production practically over- 
night—all the manufacturers will 
need is the material with which to 
build them. In most cases, their 
assembly lines are intact and their 
manufacturing forces all trained 
for every normal operation. Trucks 
should beat passenger cars back 
onto the civilian front by months. 
s ¢ 


ES ALLMAN, of Fruehauf 

Trailer, sent me a poster re- 
cently that should hang in every 
truck sales room in America. It 
is entitled, “When do we eat?” and 
goes into the problem of handling 
our foodstuffs from grower to mar- 
ket under today’s transportation 
conditions. The tag line on the 
poster says, “When do we eat is 
no wisecrack in many lands across 
the sea . . . But we must keep it 
just a wisecrack here.” And there 
is a lot of food for thought in that. 


What with the increased amounts 
of our food that is now ear-marked 
for foreign countries, before it is 
even planted, and with a very late 
spring and floods in our “corn and 
hog” belt staring us in the face, it 
may well be that if we can save 
just the normal amount of food 
that is wasted every year because 
it can’t be moved promptly to can- 
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ners or cold storage, that margin 
may keep many Americans from 
going hungry next winter. That 
means that our farmers and stock 
haulers must have trucks and 
trailers that are in shape to do 
Overtime duty without breakdown 
during the harvest season. If you’ve 
got some “frozen” trucks still in 
stock, you’d better see your county 
farm agent and find out which 
farmers or stock haulers are going 
to need them badly soon—and get 
them pegged for those buyers. 
Your county farm agent will tell 
you how to go about it. 


LL, WELL, I see by the papers 

that my old bachelor friend 
Joe Fields has finally deserted the 
ranks of singleblessedness for a 
late try at married life. Joe was 
one Of my several bosses back in 
the days of Chalmers when Mel 
Adams and I wrote publicity for 
that account when we were with 
Carl M. Green. Joe just retired 
from the vice-presidency of the 
Chrysler Corp. at the retirement 
age of 65. I’m sure he found an 
ideal companion in Mrs. Miriam 
Howey of Crestwood, N. Y., the 
bride, with whom he felt he could 
really enjoy a life of leisure on 
his magnificent farm near St. Clair. 
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50-Day Supply at May I1— 


Used Car Stocks Drop 


To ’43 Low 


CHICAGO.-—-Evidence of dwind- 
ling stocks of used cars was con- 
tained in a report issued last week 
by the Chicago Automobile Trade 
Assn., showing that Cook County 
dealers had a 49.7 days’ supply on 
May 1. 

The survey was based upon re- 
turns from 173 Cook County out- 
lets, including four exclusive used 
car dealers. Their April sales were 
1,935 units, or an average of 11 
used cars per dealer, and their 
stocks on hand as of May 1 
amounted to 3,205, an average of 
19 per dealer. 

Inventories on May 1 compared 
with a 60 days’ supply on April 
1, with a high for the year of 
148 days on Jan. 1, and with 
86.4 days’ supply on May 1, 1942. 
The May 1, 1943, supply was the 
lowest since Sept. 1, 1942, when 
it stood at 40.9 days’. 

Late models-~’39’s, '40’s and °41’s 
—accounted for 48.6 percent of 


Used Car Sales 
For April High 


In Columbus 


COLUMBUS, O.-——Dealers here 
have been doing a rushing business 
in used cars during the past several 
weeks, the latest figures compiled 
by the Columbus Auto Trades 
Assn. indicates. The report shows 
that 567 used cars were sold in 
the city during April, compared 
with 536 sold during the same 
month last year. 

However, used car dealers are 
inclined to the belief that this type 
of business may not be so pros- 
perous next year as the stock of 
used cars is dwindling. There were 
1,301 used cars in Columbus as of 
May 1 compared with 1,650 on the 
same date in 1942, according to the 
report which means there is a 59- 
day supply of such cars left. 

Approximately 150 used cars were 
brought to Columbus from the New 
York area recently, sold by owners 
who didn’t care to operate them on 
the small amount of gasoline al- 
lowed “A” card motorists in the 
East. Most dealers here agree that 
the heaviest demand for used cars 
right now is for older models, such 
as ’36, ’37 and ’38 cars. 


A. W Scott Heads 
Wolf’s Head Oil 


OIL CITY, Pa.—A. W. Scott has 
been elected president and secre- 
tary of Wolf's Head Oil Refining 
Co., Inc. Scott previously had been 
vice-president. 

The directors also named the 
following officers: E. W. Chase, C. 
H. Ellingwood and J. B. Mitchell, 
vice-presidents; E. E. Bellen, treas- 
urer, and W. J. Hogan, assistant 
secretary. 

Stockholders elected as directors: 
A. W. Scott, E. W. Chase, C. H. 
Ellingwood, E. E. Bellen, Frederick 
Fair, E. R. Gnade and B. H. 
Waterbury, who takes the place on 
the board formerly held by J. B. 
Mitchell, now a lieutenant in the 
Navy. 


Upward Trend in Speed 
Noted in Virginia 

RICHMOND, Va.-—-An_ upward 
trend in speeding during March 
has been reported by Major C. W. 
Woodson jr., superintendent of 
State Police, who quoted latest 
tabulations from State Police “V- 
Scope” operations. 

Maj. Woodson said that more 
than 33 percent of 5,700 vehicles 
checked were exceeding the 35- 
mile-per-hour speed limit during 
March, as compared with 23 per- 
cent during January, when a sur- 
vey was made. 
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sales during April and 48.9 percent 
of total inventories at the end of 
the month. 

A decline since April 1 set in 
for all yearly models. The largest 
supply, 58 days, was charged 
against °38’s, with ’36’s second at 
57 days on May 1. 


Parts Bottleneck 
A Big Problem 


|In Britain 


LONDON.—-(UTPS)—Spare parts 
stil! remain the major bottleneck in 
the garage and transport trade here 
with little improvement noted. The 
situation is so serious that it can 
be honestly said that many vehicles 
are off the road for months due to 
the lack of some vital part. 


Motor engineers have shown con- 
siderable ingenuity in extemporiz- 
ing and manufacturing spares as 
in the collection of spares from 
other vehicles and adapting them 
to the job in hand. But there is an 
obvious limitation to this, and the 
supply of scrap vehicles is also 
growing limited. 

The centralization of spare parts 
claims has not always worked out 
successfully, engineers and garage 
men state. Under this scheme, 
owners who failed to get parts 
when they were required for vital 
work, were asked to apply through 
a central office established for this 
purpose, the theory being that such 
authorization would help to get the 
spares immediately. 

While some _ success can be 
claimed for this scheme the ex- 
perience in practice is that authori- 
zation does not materially alter the 
delay in getting such equipment. 
Delivery awaits the actual produc- 
tion of the parts, and production is 
simply not adequate to the growing 
needs and the varied demands, as 
such plants are almost entirely 
directed to war work. 

As a result, jobs are being held 
up for months at a time while 
service shops are filled with work— 
very few of the vehicles being how- 
ever actively under repair. Such 
a position is naturally unpleasant 
in that workers forced to remain 
there through the Essential Works 
Order become disgruntled, while 
owners and engineers are paying 
good wages for work which the 
staffs cannot start. Dismissal of the 
men would be suicidal since they 
could not possibly be replaced. 

There is a growing feeling among 
mechanics and in the industry that 
a clean out of staffs is possible. 
Under the new scheme of registra- 
tion of engineers (not including 
motor engineers), the government 
hopes to form the core of a battle 
engineering organization 


Chevrolet Mechanics’ Exam 


Is Set For June 

DETROIT.—On a more intensive 
and comprehensive scale than ever 
before. Chevrolet mechanics are 
buckling down in preparation for 
their forthcoming annual written 
examination, which this year 
stresses maintenance of essential 
wartime transportation, according 
to William E. Holler, Chevrolet 
general sales manager. 

The examinations, to be held next 
June, are conducted by zone serv- 
ice Officials at evening sessiions in 
localities convenient to service men 
in specified areas. Examination 
papers are reviewed by the Chevro- 
let national service and mechani- 
cal department, here, and official 
diplomas are awarded to those me- 
chanics receiving a passing grade. 
Inaugurated seven years ago, the 
“Approved Mechanics” plan has 
proved successful in maintaining 
high standards of maintenance 
service On a nation-wide scale. 


“With efficient service a vital and 
basic factor in maintaining essen- 
tial wartime automotive transporta- 
tion, it is easy to understand,” said 
Holler, “why the 1943 annual ex- 
aminations take on greater im- 
portance and significance than at 
any time since the idea was 
originated.” 


DOROTHY LEE, of Little Rock, 
working on a piston in the machine 
shop of Crow-Burlingame Co. Em- 
ployed as a mechanic since last Novem- 
ber, Miss Lee is doing an_ excellent 
job, according to William R. James, 
— of the auto repair establish- 
ment. 


Success of VSL 
In Canada 


Is Praised 


DETROIT.—With thousands of 
Canadian car and truck owners 
numbered in its initia] enrollment, 
the Victory Service League of 
Canada has joined with 1,141,920 
members of its counterpart in this 
country to help keep the vital 
wheels of transportation rolling in 
both countries, according to Wil- 
liam E. Holler, Chevrolet general 
sales manager, and national direc- 
tor of the VSL in the United States. 

E. J. Umphrey, director of sales, 
General Motors Products of Can- 
ada, Ltd., is Dominion director of 
the VSL of Canada. General Mo- 
tors dealers in every Canadian 
province have been designated as 
local director-sponsors. 

Among the first to endorse the 
patriotic principles of the Canadian 
VSL and enroll as members, were 
such prominent citizens as Mayor 
Fred J. Conboy, D.D.S., of Toronto; 
H. Lucien Borne, mayor of Que- 
bec; Mayor William Mott and 
Chief of Police W. D. Milne of 
New Westminster, British Colum- 
bia; R. S. McLaughlin, president, 
General Motors of Canada, Ltd., 
and many others. 


Like the VSL in the United 
States, the VSL of Canada is dedi- 
cated to conserving and preserving 
the Dominion’s essential wartime 
automotive transportation facili- 
ties, and to actively cooperate in 
all authorized war effort programs. 


Used Car Stock 


Low in Iowa 


DES MOINES.—“There is a real 
used car shortage in Iowa,” accord- 
ing to E. B. Dunn, Des Moines 
president of the Iowa Automobile 
Dealers Assn. 

“Des Moines, for example, has a 
definite used car shortage,” Dunn 
added, “and this condition is ap- 
parent in most of the cities in 
Iowa.” 

C. A. Morris, Waterloo, Ia., said 
that the present combined used car 
stock of six dealers in Waterloo 
is not as large as his own com- 
pany alone carried in pre-war 
times. 


Used Cars 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Members of the NADA Executive 
committee present at the meeting 
|here last week were: 

President David Castles; Trea- 
surer C. B. Robertson jr.; W. L. 
Mallon, of Newark; R. C. Jones, 
of Reading, Pa.; A. J. Dingeman, 
of Oxnard, Calif.; L. C. Cargile, 
Texarkana, Ark.; E. G. Fitzhenry, 
Worcester, Mass.; and Arthur 
Summerfield, of Flint, Mich. 

Individual dealers present in- 
cluded W. J. Sullivan, Kansas City; 
Ben Wright, Chicago; Lou Stewart, 
St. Louis; E. Jack Beatty, Denver; 
Lynn S. Snow, Oak Park, IIL; 
,Horace Hull, Memphis; Emmett 
| Newton, Chattanooga; I. W. Wells, 
| Dallas; Lee Moran, Pittsburgh; A. 
D. Anderson, Baltimore; D. G. 
Kelly, Grank Forks, N. D.; A. M. 
Costley, Atlanta; Floyd Akers, 
Washington; George Lyon, Cleve- 
land; Stanley Horner, Washington, 
and A. W, Picett, of New York 
City. 


USED CARS—SERVICE 


East’s Pleasure Driving Ban 
Curbs Service Volume 


NEW YORK.—The recent sec 
ond ban on pleasure driving, plus 
further restrictions on the use of 
gasoline by commercial vehicles in 
states along the Eastern Seaboard— 
a 40 percent slash in “T” ration 
allotments—has virtually cleared 
the streets in this section of the 
country. 

From Maine to Virginia, gaso- 
line supplies were reported to be 
at a record low. Enforcement 
agents cf ODT and OPA last 
week acted to eliminate all non- 
essential driving, while at the 
same time truck deliveries of 
“less essential commodities” were 
dracticallv curtailed. 

Although the 40 percent cut in 
“T” rations is an over-all figure, 
som? buses and trucks serving war 
production centers and military 
establ'shments may suffer a reduc- 
tion of only 10 percent in per- 
mitted mileage. 

Public traction services pressed 
‘nto activity all available street 
ears as bus and taxi companies 
were forced to drop gas-consuming 
units from their schedules to a 
grentor extent than ever before. 

The crisis deeply affected dealer 
cervice business up and down the 


Maryland Assn. 


Reorganized 


BALTIMORE.—Henry A. Weil. 
president of Automobile Trade 
Assn. of Maryland, announces its 
recent reorganization. For about 
20 years, it had been completely 
controlled by members owning 
certificates of interest. These 
certificates have now been retired. 

Necessary amendments to the 
charter have been voted and new 
by-laws adopted which provide for 
an expanded membership. For the 
first time, county members were 
elected to the board of directors. 

Following are the present officers 
and directors: Henry A. Weil, 
president; H. Dorsey Shipley, vice- 
president; Louis W. Kiefer, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and Roydon Ricks, 
general manager; directors are M. 
A. Behrend, A. H. Bishop, Daniel 
B. Brooks, Robert B. Fleigh, C. 
Markland Kelly, R. Bruce Livie, 
all of Baltimore, and B. B. Coston, 
Hagerstown, B. H. Marsh jr., 
Bethesda, and John Noble of 
Easton. 

Weil stated that the association 
has more members than ever be- 
fore in its history and is in excel- 
lent condition. 


2 New District Managers 


Set by Perfect Circle 

HAGERSTOWN, Md.— Appoint- 
ment of G. O. Bucklin and Robert 
M. Doxey to the Perfect Circle staff 
of district managers is announced 
by Don H. Teetor, manager of re- 
placement sales. Bucklin, former- 
ly with Electric Auto-Lite Co., has 
been assigned their northern Ohic 
district with headquarters at Cleve- 
land. He succeeds Jack Boddie who 
resigned. 

Doxey goes to Perfect Circle 
from Superior Motor Parts Co., 
Pittsburgh. He will take over Ken 
Sloane’s old beat in their upper 
New York area and will make Buf- 
falo his headquarters. Sloane will 
take over the Metropolitan New 


York District with headquarters in| 


New York City. 


AUTO-LITE’S ‘“Plug-Chek”’ Indicator, so simple an amateur can understand 
it, is proving a boon in the training of new mechanics, it’s reported. 
indicator is based on the theory that color and condition of insulator tips 
and shell of spark plugs Retype tell the story of engine Re 
illustrations of nine different plugs—three 


movable ‘indicator’? shows colored 


representing normal operating conditions—three showing plugs 
three representing plugs that are ‘“‘too cold.’’ emah data 


engine performance on each example. 





cca't, it was also reported, and 
alleviation of the situation is not 
yet in sight. 

OPA last week defined permis- 
sible private car driving as limi 
to driving to victory gardens if no 
o*her transportation is available, 
dv'ving to weddings if other means 
of transportation is inadequate, 
driving to attend church or ceme- 
tery sevices—and driving to close 


summer homes where other means . 


cannot he reached. A single trip is 
allowable in such cases. 

T-atie in this city was reported , 
as on'y ten percent of normal 
be‘ng limited to cars of physicians. 
war workers and other essential 
drivers. Sidewalks and transporte 
t'on terminals here were jammed 
to overflowing, however, as the 
publie took to its heels. ; 


Floods Cripple Oil Flow 


To Eastern Seaboard 

NEW YORK.—While it was an. 
nounced that oil is again flowing 
through the “Big Inch.” breached 
dur‘ne the widespread floods in t 
southwest, ODT said _ that e 
movement of oil to the East Coast 
by rail would shrink to “at least 
a fifth and may cut that traffic 
nearlv in half” due to washouts of 
ra‘l facilities. 

+ was indicated that the effects 
will be felt in the eastern states 
for some time to come. Southern 
vail gateways to the gas shortage 
-vea were heavily burdened by the 
“hnormally heavv traffic diverted 
‘hrongh them, ODT said. 


WPB Offices Get 


Control of Pools 


WASHINGTON. — Measures for 
the maintenance supervision of the 
nation’s reserve pool of new auto- 
mobiles, trucks and trailers w 
recently simplified through “a 
change in administrative procedure 
made by WPB’s automotive diyte 
sion. Changes affecting control of 
the reserve pool, according to a 
statement made last week by R.i” 
Vaniman, director of the division, 
applied to the administration of 
conservation orders: M-216, M-21¢A" 
and M-216B. 

Under the changes all activities 
provided for by the orders men#* 
tioned are transferred to WPB re- 
gional offices, thus permitting 
manufacturers, dealers and other 
agencies holding vehicles in the 
reserve pool to refer all matters 
concerning application of the 
orders mentioned to the nearest 
WPB regional office. 


Bu War Bonds 


y and Stamps— 
crush the Axis. . 


Conductive Rubber Now 
Is Being Produced 


DETROIT. — Conductive rub- 
ber—as contrasted with rubber 
which has always been an insu- 
lator—is now being produced by 
U. S. Rubber Co., it was an- 
nounced last week. 

The synthetic rubber, which 
is impregnated with pigment 
(principally carbon), holds many 
Possibilities both now and in 
the postwar period. At present 
it will be used as “anti-icers” 
on plane wings and propellers. 
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Automotive Washington 


More Drastic Gas Curbs Forseen on East Coast; 
Black Markets, OPA Indecision Blamed 


By William Ullman 
Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON.—Well, it’s on 
gain. Meaning, of course, the 
pleasure driving ban. That is, it 
is on us folks 
here in the East 
—all of us—good, 
bad and indiffer- 
ent motorists— 
because so Many 
of our number 
couldn’t — or 
wouldn’t — play 
fairly under an 
honor system. In 
one state alone, 
for example, gas- 
Ullman oline consump- 
tion climbed from 
60 percent of the peacetime level 
February to 83 percent in the 
lays just preceding restoration of 

the driving ban by OPA. 
Recognizing that rise as being 
typical of all the eastern states, 
based on Petroleum Administra- 
tor Ickes’ testimony that since 
removal of the ban in March 
gasoline consumption has been 
exceeding the daily quotas all 
through the East coast ration 
area, OPA got busy and clamped 

flown. 

Adding to the shame of the mat- 
er is the fact that the rise in 
utomobile use developed during 
the very time when a drastic cut 
the basic A ration was put into 


effect. 
* * * 


any Factors 


To Blame 

TWO POSSIBLE explanations 
Are offered. One is that a great 
many motorists were using up 
eir coupons ahead of schedule. 
he other, that a substantial num- 
per of drivers have been evading 
e rules in various ways; in par- 

ticular, have been patronizing the 
black market. Federal officials 
iew these latter as being not only 
deliberate law-breakers but, in 
Itimate effect, saboteurs of the 
fation’s war effort. 

On the other hand, the OPA 
itself has helped foster a poor 
opinion of its operations. It has 
had no clear policy, followed no 

psolute procedure. It hag juggled 
its own regulations, has jumped 
from one means of enforcement 
> another, and more than once 
has retreated from a sound posi- 
tion under pressure. 

On the public’s side, too many 

‘motorists seem to have overlooked 
he fact that the United States has 
war to win; that gasoline ration- 
ing is not a game pitting public 
gainst snooping authorities; that 
is a serious business demanding 
complete cooperation for success. 
s+ ¢ 


Other Sections, 


pok Out! 
IF A GASOLINE shortage meant 
gothing more than annoyance for 
portion of the public, it could be 
shrugged aside with regret only 
hat those drivers who have held 
themselves strictly to essential 
driving should have to suffer for 
he shortsighted selfishness of 
those who have not. But it means 
ore than that. It means that 
armers are having difficulty in 
obtaining fuel for tractors, and 
hat an increasing number of sta- 
ions are unable to maintain ade- 
quate supplies for bona fide war 
workers, dependent on their cars 
br transportation to their jobs. 
And here is something for all 
motorists everywhere to keep in 
mind: Should the present regula- 
tions prove inadequate, it is quite 
kely that the federal govern- 
ment, through OPA, will review 
the entire gasoline program, can- 
relling ALL ration books and 
ssuing new coupons on the basis 
of provable need alone. 
That’s what they’re saying in 
Official circles in Washington. 
ss 8 


ssential Drivers 


dre Penalized 
OFFICIALS HERE believe that 
so long as motorists are permitted 
buy gas, a good many are cer- 
Ain to use it in ways that are not 
strictly “honorable.” On the other 
and, when motorists are forbidden 
D use gas for non-essential pur- 


poses under threat of punishment, 
the enforcement task becomes a 
formidable job that cannot be effi- 
ciently discharged. 

The feeling is quite general 
that the first duty of the OPA 
should be to try to avert a gas 
crisis instead of waiting until 
supplies are exhausted before 
taking vigorous steps to reduce 
consumption. The marked lack 
of success in curbing pleasure 
driving, either by persuasion or 
by threat, in the opinion of the 
Washington Post, is convincing 
evidence that the present meth- 
od of doling out scarce supplies 
needs to be reformed, 

For the sake of propitiating an 
army of automobile owners whose 
cars ought to be put in storage for 
the duration, the OPA has per- 
mitted supplies available for essen- 
tial users to decline to the vanish- 
ing point. Until the authorities 
have the courage to forbid the sale 
of gasoline to anybody except on 
the basis of proved necessity, we 
might as well resign ourselves to 
periodical crises under the tem- 
porizing system now in force. That 
is what the critics of official circles 
are saying. * * * 

AND NOW, following the shelv- 
ing of the honor system and the 
strict ban on pleasure driving, we 
in the East have to take a severe 
cut in gas for our commercial 
trucks, buses and taxicabs, of 
which the latter two comprise an 
important part of the public trans- 
portation, and serve a large num- 
ber of people. 


The latest ration slash brings 
home very forcibly the extreme 
gravity of the gasoline situation. 
As @ result, however, it probably 
will do more to curtail pleasure 
driving than an army of motor- 
ized traffic policemen hunting 
down violators of the pleasure 
traffic ban and consuming a lot 
of gas in the course of their 
wande 

While the acuteness of the cur- 
rent crisis has been somewhat en- 
hanced by the Midwest floods that 
have broken pipelines and washed 
out railroad beds, these unforseen 
catastrophes are not responsible 
for the existing bad supply situa- 
tion. The basic cause of the gaso- 
line shortage is the ever-rising de- 
mand for fuel for the fighting 
forces. - = ® 


Further Cuts 


Seen Possible 


EVEN BEFORE the flood waters 
crippled shipments eastward, pe- 
troleum stocks had fallen to the 
lowest level on record. And experts 
in both the OPA and ODT agree 
that the combined restrictions now 
put into effect will do little more 
than merely to pull down civilian 
consumption to the “ceiling” of 
356,000 barrels a day officially 
established as the summer quota 
several months ago. 

It would seem obvious, then, 
that these restrictions are not 
designed to offset a temporary 
shortage soon to be corrected. 
They represent the minimum cuts 
deemed necessary by expert 
opinion to guarantee adequate 
fuel supplies for the Allied mili- 
tary effort across the seas. 

And there is a feeling in official 
circles here that developments on 
the battlefronts may dictate even 
more drastic cuts when the assault 
on the fortress of Europe at last 


is launched. 
* af 


Expected to Last 
For Duration 


IF, AND WHEN, this happens, 
the great body of American motor- 
ists and users of mass transporta- 
tion doubtless will give their whole- 
hearted cooperation. The adminis- 
tration feels sure of that. The real 
story behind our gasoline troubles 
was neatly summarized by Petro- 
nam Administrator Ickes when he 
said: 

“It required oceans of oil to 
prosecute the spectacular Tuni- 
sian offensive. It is requiring 
still more oceans of oil to get 
ready for the vastly greater 
offensives to come.” 

It certainly appears now that the 
eastern area wil] have to get along 
for the indefinite future with great- 
ly curtailed amounts of gasoline. 
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DEALER WANT AD DEPARTMENT 


A new service to Automotive News subscribers, reaching more than 12,000 automotive establish- 
ments from Maine to California, an estimated 50,000 readers. Low rates: TEN CENTS (10¢) PER 
WORD per insertion or 25¢ per word for 3 insertions. Cash in advance. Count initials and groupe 
of numbers as one word. Ads may be signed with your name and address at regular rates, but where 
replies are sent to “Box No....., Care Automotive News, Detroit” these words are FREE, and replies 
are forwarded, unopened, day received. Address: 


WANT AD DEPT., AUTOMOTIVE NEWS, DETROIT. 


HELP WANTED 


LIFETIME OPPORTUNITY — Wanted: 
Treasurer & Assistant General Manager 
for well established 20 year old Eastern 
Distributorship in city of over 750,000 
population. New modern plant. Good 
earning record including 1943. Applicant 
must be fully capable of relieving owner 
of responsibility. Salary plus bonus 
with agreement to purchase \ interest 
for $10,000 after six months trial. State 
age and experience in detail. Strictly 
confidential. Write Box 426, c/o Auto- 
motive News, Detroit. 


FORD AGENCY PARTS CLERK and vul- 
canizer and recapper. Draft exempt. 
Good wages, steady work, transporta- 
tion furnished. Give experience and ref- 
erences in own hand writing. Ford 
Agency, Pocatello, Idaho. Box 419, c/o 
Automotive News, Detroit. 


THREE AUTO MECHANICS and Body 
Men for large Dealership Shop in West- 
ern Washington. $65 per week—Housing 
available. Transportation for right man. 
Box 378, c/o Automotive News, Detroit. 


PARTS SALESMAN for garage and dealer 
trade; also experienced parts men 
Chrysler Parts Wholesaler. Only quali- 
fied applicants considered. Holt Motor 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


POSITION WANTED 


rent Government Activities; 
Specifications, Awards, Data; Trade- 
Marks, Labels, Copyright, etc. Retainer, 
per Diem or Fee Basis. 20 Years Ex- 
perience in Research. H. C. 

1331 G. Street, Washington, D. C. 


USED CARS WANTED 


WANTED USED LINCOLN Continental 
Coupe or Cabrolet. Give price, description 
first letter. Box 433, c/o Automotive 
News, Detroit. 


WANTED TO BUY several good clean 
Hudsons, any model, must have reason- 
ably good tires. Box 431, c/o Automotive 
News, Detroit. 


WANTED—1941 or 1942 Cadillac sedanette 
with hydramatic drive. Must be clean 
with low mileage. Schmidlapp Motor 
Car Co., 3804 Montgomery Road, Nor- 
wood, Ohio. 


Pickups and trucks. Have own 
ransport. We own and operate 10 Used 
Chase, Pocatello, Idaho. 

USED CARS FOR SALE 

TRUCKS, CARS and BUSES for sale. 
150 to 200 40’s to 42’s. All makes and 
models on hand at all times. Ben Fishel 
Auto Company, 2114 Sycamore, 
Illinois. (Phone 127). 

FOR SALE: 39 Buick ‘‘40’’ coupe body, 
motor and rear end complete. 37-38-39 
Cheve Town Sedan bodies. 37-38 Ford 
bodies. Write, Willis Garage, Mercer, Pa. 

1942 CARS: DeSoto-Fordor, Pontiac-For- 
dor, Dodge-Coupe, Dodge-Tudor, Stude- 
baker-Tudor, Plymouth-Fordor. RUSTER- 


HOLTZ & ROSSELL, INC., 917 West 
Genesee Street, Syracuse, New York. 


Buick Dealer 
Will Buy New Cars 


OR WILL SELL THEM FOR 
YOU AT LIST ON A REASON- 
ABLE COMMISSION BASIS. 


Howard Sole Buick 
“4th and Grand, Des Moines, Ia. 


Kindly insert the following 


tions. 


ee 


FOR SALE—Ore Model T Ford cylinier 
block. M. L. Mathes, 610 Toledo Trvst 
Building, Toledo, VUhio. 


DEALERS—If you need, or have for sale, 
any obsolete parts for cars and trucks, 
why not advertise in Automotive News’ 
Want Ad Dept.? It brings results. 


NEW CARS WANTED 


WILL PAY TOP PRICES for new Dodge 
and Plymouth cars and Dodge trucks. 
Alden MacLellan, Inc., Allentown, Pa. 


GARAGE FOR SALE 


FOR SALE BIG GARAGE on Main Street. 
Good New Jersey town, low taxes. Sixty 
minutes from New York. Box 425, c/o 
Automotive News, Detroit. 


BUSES FOR SALE 


FOR SALB: BC Mack Bus, 34 adults; 
K48 Dodge Bus, 28 adults; 40 Chev. 
Bus, 21 adults; 34 GMC bus chassis; all 
A-1 reconditioned. Nevin Willis, Mercer, 
Pa. 


FOR SALE: Two New Ford 100 horse- 
power, 36-pass. busses. Van Drisse Mo- 
tors, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


7 COMPLETE NEW SETS Cushions, Lay 
Back, Arm Rests, Mohair Upholstery 
Rear Seat 1942 Master Deluxe Chevro- 
let, 5 Pas. Cpe. $30 complete set. Fac- 
tory list $80. A. C. Chevrolet Co., 
3257 Boulevard, Jersey City, N. J. 


FOR SALE: 41 Suburban Carryall seats, 
twelve adults, fourteen students. Box 
430, c/o Automotive News, Detroit. 


PARTS WANTED 


WANT COMPLETE MOTOR or motor 
block for Buick 1941 Century or Road- 
master. Howard Sole, 4th and Grand, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


WANTED NEW OR USED Radiator Grille 


411070, 411071—1939 Oldsmobile. State 
price. Box 423, c/o Automotive News, 
Detroit. 


WANTED: Complete Top Assembly for 
1941 Dodge Convertible Coupe. New or 
Used. Call or Write. LOY EICH 
CHEVROLET Co., Blytheville, Arkansas. 


WANTED. 1941 PLYMOUTH BODY com- 


plete in good condition. Or °41 Coupe 
Body shell, less doors. Llewellyn-Pontiac, 


Lorain, Ohio. 


WILL TRADE 


WILL TRADE THIRTY-FIVE Special 
Deluxe Plymouth Club Coupes _ for 
Plymouth Two or Four Door Sedans. 
Box 421, c/o Automotive News, Detroit. 


WILL EXCHANGE any quantity of new 
Chevrolet Passenger Cars for new trucks. 
Call or wire the details of your truck 
models for immediate action. JACKSON 
CHEVROLET, INC., ROXBURY, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


TRUCKS WANTED 


WANTED—Heavy duty wrecker, mounted 
on 2-2% ton chassis. No model prior to 
1939. Box 428, c/o Automotive News, 
Detroit. 


WANTED—50 used panels, %-1-1% ton. 
No % tons. Give make and models. Box 
429, c/o Automotive News, Detroit. 


AUCTION 


Every Tuesday -Rain or Shine 


CAIRO, ILLINOIS 


--For Dealers Only-- 
Come Buy !--Come Sell! 


BEN FISHEL AUTOMOBILE 
AUCTION COMPANY 


RETEST 
EQUIPMENT WANTED 


WANTED MOTOR STAND, drum lathe, 
pin hole grinder—also complete radiator 
repair equipment. Leader Chevrolet Co., 
West Springfield, Mass. 


2 AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC DOOR OPEN- 
ERS with motors. Must be capable of 
handling doors 12 Ft. square. Columbia 
Motor Mileage Corp., 125A Harvard 
Avenue, Boston (Alliston), Mass. 


MOTOR REBUILDING EQUIPMENT 
WANTED, must be in good condition. 
Will pay cash. 1—14” x 48” Crankshaft 
grinder, 1—Grinder for Clutch Plates, 
Connecting Rods and Ford Push Rods 
(Lempco Model AC or similar), 1— 
Brake Drum Turning Machine (Lempco 
Model JJ or similar) HAL LYNCH MO- 
TOR COMPANY, Jacksonville, Florida. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


SUN MOTOR TESTER, Master model, cost 
new $520. Used only about ten times due 
to loss of mechanic. Sacrifice $420. Write 
Box 432 c/o Automotive News, Detroit. 


BEAR NO. 1 DELUXE SERVICE complete, 
No. 330 Heavy Duty Dynamic Wheel 
Balancer, No. 200 Wheel Alignment 
Tester and No. 515 A. C. Welder. All 
— new. P. O. Box 135, Adrian, 

ch. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_ 


NEARLY NEW large size ‘‘SUN’’ Motor 
Analyzer also ‘‘BEAN’’ Wheel Balancer 
and portable wheel spinner. Box 424, 
c/o Automotive News, Detroit. 


WE HAVE A FEW new wrecker tow 
cranes, complete, which we will sacrifice. 
Will fit any type of Pick-up or Truck. 
oe Box 404, c/o Automotive News, 

etroit. 


INTERESTED IN PURCHASING Dodge 
Dealership. Preferably Michigan but will 
consider any 


buy all inventories and equipment. 
420, c/o Automotive News, Detroit. 


INTERESTED IN PURCHASING a dealer- 
ship in New England or New York State. 
Prefer a General Motors Agency with 
potential of 350 to 500 cars. Give full 
particulars. Box No. 409, c/o Automo- 
tive News, Detroit. 


TRUCKS WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY: Milk Tank Trailer, 
1800 Gal. with Compartments. Wire 
Collect. WALRAVEN MOTOR SALES, 
501 N. Main Street, Marion, Ohio. 


Address all Box No. replies in care of Automotive News, 5229 Cass Ave., Detroit 


AUTOMOTIVE NEWS, 5229 Cass Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


word Want Advertisement, under proper heading in the next | 


(1) or (3) editions of Automotive News, for which find enclosed $ 
of TEN CENTS (10¢) per word for one insertion or Twenty-five cents (25¢) per word for three inser- 
(No charge for Box Number address when replies are sent in care of Automotive News.) 


, Which is figured at the rate 





—_ 


HOW DEALERS FEEL ABOUT OLDSMOBILE ... NO. 10, COLUMBUS, OHIO 3 
( 


A. E. WHITE 
President & General Manager 
BOB WHITE, INC., COLUMBUS 


Says — 


BOs WHITE, INC. 


Oldsmobile 


841 NORTH HIGH STREET 
COLumeus, OnIg 


CLOSE CO-OPERATION BETWEEN OLDS- 
MOBILE AND ITS DEALERS IS UNCOVER- 
ING PROFITABLE ANSWERS TO EVERY 
WARTIME PROBLEM sellzA+ Trevelyan, 


les Mana 
Oldsmobile Division,” 


bie great majority of Oldsmobile dealers are facing the months Lansing, Michigan, 
to come with confidence. They know they’re not fighting Dear Ur. Trevelyan; 
singlehanded. They know that the factory is with them, behind i emes is 
them, supporting them every step of the way . . . with sound, con- Oldsmobile 
structive help, workable ideas and suggestions, and profit-making in the automobile bust, 
ptember, 1940. T 


programs that give top priority to the dealers’ best interests. _ 
in 
a long ‘ins. ” 


your newer dealer 
8S, I want 
and ny viewpoint re to know what 1 


A factory and its dealers have always been interdependent —at 

least that’s how Oldsmobile feels about it. Each counts on the 

other for continued success and welfare. And troubled times like 

these make full co-operation more important than ever. That is 

why Oldsmobile today is going the limit to lend a helping hand a=. 
... to the loyal dealers who have staked their business future on @ big fecter Sas 

the Oldsmobile franchise! To their service organizations whose Then when pred — Purchased and has been 
activities are so vitally essential to the war effort! And to the pa Program, a plan soe topped by the war, you ¢ 

experienced merchandisers of transportation on whom so much tributed wie pervice erchandisine sellin pode 


. . ee . . 800d ur rr eran, All 
will depend in the critical reconstruction days after the war is won. your somant* Jer for us a6 one ent the last year 
coun . 
Sel were responsible in Again your foresight and 


large measure for this result 


and the s Your comparisons 


and how to 
e 
smnaee are of inestin- 


Mr. White’s letter, at the right, is typical of hundreds that all say Your Company 
Oldsmobile’s way of helping dealers in these critical times is paying develo 
real dividends for the dealers. 

Through our combin, - 


THEY ALL APPRECIATE THE EXTRA HELP phat might be necessary aia’. 
THEY GET FROM OLDSMOBILE uction is resumed, 


DETROIT, MICH.—‘“‘I have never seen a 
more thorough job of helping a busi- 
ness to ‘weather the storm’ than is 
now being carried out by the Oldsmo- 

bile factory.” 
—GRUBB & McKENZIE, INC., 
Detroit, Mich. 


FALL RIVER, MASS.—‘‘Thru Oldsmobile’s 

initiative we were able to hire three 

mechanics and one helper for our serv- 

ice department, all first rate men, a 
feat I thought almost impossible.” 

—EVERETT MOTORS, 

Fall River, Mass. 


UTICA, N. Y.—‘‘Our Service Department, we believe, has come through with flying 
colors and this, in no small way, has been made possible by the Factory Service 
Clinic, the advertising plans and the many suggestions made to us by Oldsmobile.” 
—UTICA OLDSMOBILE 

CORPORATION, Utica, N. Y. 


YOU CAN ALWAYS COUNT ON | 
AMERICA’S OLDEST ~— 


| ULDSMOBILE 


MOTOR CAR 
ORGANIZATION! 





